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POPULAR TASTE. 


THE INFLUENCE OF POPULAR TASTE UPON LITERATURE. 


In réading the lives of eminent literary men, we are more prone to 
look at the influence of their works upon the public, than at the reflex 
influence of the public upon them. Vast as is the influence, for weal 


or for woe, of the productions of genius upon the multitude, there 
is a refluent power from the people, no less mighty; so that it may 
be said, every community has within its control, the character of its 
literary productions, and, consequently, the moulding of its own mo- 


ral character. 


To trace the influence of popular taste upon literature, and to point 
out the true policy of the author, who would write for immortality, 
shall be the object of our remarks. The public, however much dis- 
dained and calumniated, in the intercourse of authors with each other, 
really has more of their regards, and “ shapes their ends,” 
extent than they might be willing to allow. As much as they may 
affect to despise it, it is the popular taste that moulds the character 
of their writings—makes them favorable to virtue or vice, and elabo- 
rate with the graces of rhetoric, or barren of the ornaments of style. 
We are far from supposing that there are no exceptions to this rule; 
on the contrary, there are some, who have withstood the debasing i in- 
fluence of the public, content to endure the neglect of their own age, 
if they might live with posterity. 

Among authors, the desire of fame, or of gain, are the two great in- 
centives to exertion. Few are the men, that have devoted themselves 
exclusively to literary pursuits, without one or both of these objects 
in view. The influence of their writings upon the morals of the com- 
munity, has too often been lost sight of. Content if they could catch 
the applause of the multitude, the moral tendency of their works has 
been little regarded. Of course, whether the author desired to hear 
his name on the lips of thousands, or to reap a large fortune from 
his exertions, it was for his interest to study the tastes of the people. 
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Whether literature be pure or corrupt, characterized by elegance 
and refinement, or by a loose, careless style, depends very much 
upon the manners and taste of the age in which it is written. A 
brief glance at the history of English literature affords abundant 
evidence of this position. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth flourished 
“ the witty, comical, and unparalleled John Lillie,” as he was termed 
by his successors. By his “ Euphues,” “ Court Comedies,” and 
other works, he introduced that false wit which characterized all the 
productions of that age. A rage for punning infected all ranks, and 
was necessary to good standing at court. The literati conformed to 
the practice; and the orator at the bar, the preacher in the pulpit, 
and the dramatist on the stage, vied with each other in hatching unna- 
tural conceits, and torturing their mother tongue. Even Shakspeare 
did not escape the influence of the prevailing taste, since he often de- 
scends from the majestic flights of his imagination, to the quibbling 
artifices of the punster. Instances of this character are still more 
numerous in the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, while they abound 
in those inferior dramatists, who had too little originality at all to re- 
sist the predominant usage. During the reigns of James I. and his 
son, punning was succeeded by another species of wit; and the same 
tyranny was exercised over ideas, that in the former age had been 
exercised over words. Among the poets fostered by this age, were 
Ben Jonson, Donne, Cowley, and their cotemporaries, distinguished 
as the Metaphysical Poets. ‘These held their sway, till the voice of 
the Muse was hushed in the broils of the civil war. When she awoke, 
after a twenty years’ slumber, she was characterized by the same an- 
tiquated garb, and the same lumber of the schools. The public 
taste, however, had undergone a great change, under the reign of the 
Protector, and it was comparatively easy for Dryden to throw off the 
unnatural conceits of his predecessors, and introduce a new school 
of poetry. Fortunate had it been for English literature, if the cor- 
ruption of morals under the licentious reign of Charles II. had not 
thrown its blight over the writings of this illustrious author, which 
were made a model by his cotemporaries and successors. But for 
this, the productions of that bright constellation of worthies that adorn- 
ed the age of Queen Anne, might have been free from those moral 
blemishes which render portions of their works exceptionable to a 
more refined age. 

Yet Dryden, whom critics place second only to Milton and Shak- 
speare, bowed to the prevailing fashion, and more especially in his 
plays has left abundant evidence of the unhappy influence of the po- 
pular taste Succeeding authors yielded the same deference to the 
public, and it was long before literature recovered the purity of its 
earlier days. With the progress of society, a better taste has sprung 
up, and a corresponding purity in the writings of authors; till the 
nineteenth century has ushered in the purest age of English litera- 
ture—the age of Scott and Campbell, Coleridge and Wordsworth. 
Even where a complete reformation has not been effected, a restrain- 
ing influence has been exerted. A Byron, Moore, or Bulwer, would 
have written far different in the age of Charles II. Instead of the 
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few spots that now tarnish their works, the whole would have been 
one mass of moral leprosy. 

The literature of other nations illustrates the same truth. France, 
distinguished above all lands for her infidelity and debauchery, has a 
literature no less distinguished for the same characteristics, The 
brightest light in her firmament, at once a philosopher, a poet, and a 
historian, is still better known as the prince of infidels. Her Rous- 
seau and Diderot are second only to Voltaire ; while Piron, Crebil- 
lon, and the Marquis D’Argens, have blended in their writings the 
fairest images of Fancy with the most revolting obscenity ; and thus 
reared a monument to their infamy, while they have immortalized 
their genius. Unhappy France! Who can look at the long cata- 
logue of thy illustrious dead—thy poets and philosophers—without 
mourning over the richest endowments of intellect prostituted—the 
highest gifts of God sacrilegiously offered in incense at the shrine of 
Atheism. Fair Italy, too, the land of the lover’s lute and the moon- 
lit serenade, of bright skies and fadeless summers, affords another 
instance of the moulding power of popular taste. No other land could 
have reared a Tasso or an Ariosto, a Petrarch or a Metastasio. Ger- 
many, the land of scholars and profound philosophers, has her charac- 
teristic metaphysical literature. ‘The Mystics and Fatalists, once so 
prevalent there, filled the popular mind with ghostly superstition, and 
left their influence upon her poets and novelists. It breathes in the 
wild imaginings of Stolberg, the lofty conceptions of Wieland, and 
the gloomy splendors of Goéthe and Schiller. What is true of mod- 
ern literature, is equally true of the classics. That refined ear for 
the music of numbers, which characterized the ancient Greeks, and 
which caused even the smallest rhythmical mistake to be answered 
by the hisses of the audience, contributed not a little to the polish 
and elegance of their drama. With a less fastidious public for their 
judges, Sophocles, Euripides, and Eschylus, had not attained that 
perfection in their art which has made their works the model of all 
succeeding ages. Thus literature, ever, to a certain extent, conforms 
to the popular taste. 

This deference of the author to the opinions of the public, while 
in rare instances it may have its advantages, has generally depre- 
ciated both the intellectual and moral excellence of literature. If we 
look into the private history of some of the brightest names among 
the British poets, we shall find melancholy evidence of this truth. 
The poor author goes to his garret with an appetite poorly satisfied 
from the avails of his last sixpence, and sits down to write that which 
shall procure him his daily food. With sad recollections of the past, 
and melancholy anticipations, his new play or poem is written. 
Though it be far from what his own judgment approves, the audience 
for whom he is writing crave base things, and unless his play be well 
spiced with the ribaldry of the theatre, it is damned, and his fate as 
a dramatist sealed. We shall not wonder at the impurity of the dra- 
ma during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, when we learn 
that every corrupt passage called forth the applause of the Pit, and 
secured a handsome return to the poor author’s purse. If he ever be- 
came independent of the manager, which was rarely the case with 
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one who began his life in indigence, it often happened, that long 
pandering to the public appetite had corrupted his own taste ; so 
that he who originally wrote immorality for a secondary object, 
came to write it for its own sake. But if the author set out upon 
his toils with a competence, it was hardly possible that he should 
withstand public opinion. [f he was not led to countenance pro- 
fligacy and irreligion by the pressing calls of hunger, he was led 
to it by the desire cf applause. The tide once set in favor of 
vice, few authors have the moral courage to stem the current, or, 
like the famous Jeremy Collier, to scourge the license and obscenity 
of the theatre. It was far easier to yield to the stream, and gain a 
popularity, though transient, than to write as their own taste guided, 
and trust to a posthumous fame. Such is but a fair representation 
of the fortune of many a British poet. There is many a fearful 
page in the record of their lives, but none more sad than this 
struggle between their true interest, and a desire to gain the ap- 
probation of the public. Who does not lament, to see the noble ge- 
nius of Dryden, formed like Milton’s, to soar with gods and angels, 
stooping with his eagle plumes to wallow in the same mire with Set- 
tle and Rochester. ‘T’he whole history of the English drama, from 
Ben Jonson to Fielding, is but a commentary on the truth of.our posi- 
tion. That of fiction and romance runs parallel with the stage, pre- 
senting the same servile compliance with the public taste, and the 
same feature of moral desolation. Truly, 


“ The flowers of eloquence profusely poured 
O’er spotted vice, fill half the lettered world.” 


But this deference of authors to the public, exerted a bad influence 


upon the style of their writings. Familiarity with vice weakened the 
powers of their minds, and substituted a sickly effeminacy for sterling 
thought. Besides, when they were no longer guided by their own 
taste, they set up a false standard of excellence, and sought not so 
much to crowd their works with thought, and make them polished and 
ornate, as to make them popular. Of course, as the taste of the pub- 
lic was far less refined than their own, by seeking only to equal so 
mean a standard, their works went forth to the world far less perfect 
than they otherwise would have been. Regardless of the tribunal of 
posterity, which alone can give a man immortality, they sought that 
ephemeral popularity which passed away with their setting sun. 
“There is nothing,” says Irving, “for which a man pays more 
dearly, than for his popularity while living.” It was this inordinate 
thirst for immediate renown that committed the six thousand produc- 
tions of Hans Sachs, and the teeming progeny of Lope de Vega to an 
early oblivion, leaving their names as warning beacons to future au- 
thors. 

Popular Taste, moreover, has generally guided authors in the 
choice of their subjects. If works of imagination be most eagerly 
sought after by the reading public, authors will turn their attention to 
fiction and romance. It is this that has flooded modern literature 
with puling, sentimental novels. Another incentive to this species of 
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writing, was the speedy rise of reputation. ‘The man who pandered 
to their base appetite, soon rose to favor with the public; while the 
philosopher and the historian toiled on, perhaps unknown while liv- 
ing, leaving a wiser age to admire the monuments of their labor. 



















































While this was the case, few turned their attention to the more solid 3% 
branches of literature. Hence where we have one Bacon or Newton, ik 


we have scores of Smollets and Fieldings, Congreves and Otways ; 
and for one “ Novum Organum,” or “ Principia,” the language is 
flooded with “ Aurelias,” “ Peregrine Pickles,” “ Old Bachelors,” 
and “Orphans.” Many of this class of authors, once favorites with 
the public, have passed away, with little else than their names sur- 
viving on the page of history. The names of Bacon and Newton will 
ever be among the first to meet our gaze, as we enter the temple of 
knowledge, while the great mass of poets and novelists will only be 
found after long search, in bye corners, and amid the dust and 
mouldering ruins of its voiceless halls. New aspirants for their 
fame will press them aside, and occupy their place in the public fa- 
vor; so that those who seek for the poet’s or novelist’s fame, need 
not wonder if the palmy days of their reputation pass away with 
them to the tomb. 

If the view we have taken of the subject be correct, literature will 
not attain its highest excellence until authors are freed from this ser- 
vility to the public. They must be so far independent, as to make 
their own taste their guide, and to regard the decisions of posterity, 
rather than those of their own age. Those only, who have shaken 
from their minds the fetters of this slavery, have attained the most 
desirable fame. Milton’s 









“Tdle orbs, to which appeared no sight, 
Of sun, or moon, or star, throughout the year,” 


were not more sealed to the natural world, than was his mental per- 
ception, to the opinions of the age in which he lived. He desired 
fame —but it was not the transient applause of the multitude. He ) 
sought a reputation that should live while the soul dreamed of her 4 

native Paradise. Year after year he toiled at his great work, sus- ' 

tained solely by the inspiration of his own genius ; till he had put to NY th 
it the last finishing touch, which his taste, formed on the purest 
models of antiquity, “could give it. He committed it to the world, and 
though it fell silently from “the press, unregarded by that age, he had 
reared in the Paradise Lost, a fabric enduring as adamaiit. The 
waves of Time may dash around ii, but it will stand forever—a 
monument of the truth, that he who writes for.immortality, must free 
himself from the bondage of Popular Taste. M. T. 
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They lift their summits to the sky— 
The Pyramids of old ; 

But, sleeping in their caverns, lie 
The bones of kingly mould. 


The Cottage Maid and Humble-Bee. 


THE COTTAGE MAID AND HUMBLE-BEE. 


‘“Humble-bee, humble-bee, 
Where hast thou been? 

Humming so merrily, 
Welcome within! 

Humble-bee, humble-bee, 

The cottage is cool for thee; 
No enemy fear :— 

Oh, fly not so hastily, 

Stay with me, stay with me, 
I’m all alone here ; 

Come enter within, 

And hum while I spin, 
And tell me, my humble-bee, 

Where hast thou been ?” 


‘“T have been where the flowers 
Smile sweet in the bowers, 
Humble-bum, humble-bum-zee ! 
Where warbles the stream 
By its merry banks green, 
And zephyrs blow gently and free !” 


*“* Humble-bee, humble-bee, 
Saw thou my Philomy 
Away in the sweet sunny bowers? 
He called me his pride, 
As he tripped from my side ; 
He has gone to gather me flowers.” 


‘©O yes, I have seen him to-day, 
Beyond the bright fields far away, 
Humble-bum, humble-bum-zee ! 
And he sang of his love 
In the cool shady grove, 
But I knew not he sang thus of thee.” 


“O yes, my sweet bee, he is mine, 
And has promised forever to be ; 
And I,—as the ivies entwine 
Their arms round the young blooming tree,— 
So fondly will prove 
Unceasing in love, 
And cling to my Philomy aye. 
But stay! my sweet bee, 
Oh, haste not from me, 
Nor speed thy swift wings thus to fly, 
But hum me thy hum 
Till Philomy come, 
And then I will bid thee good-bye !” 
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GERMAN LITERATURE. 
NUMBER FIVE. 


From Lombardy the humanizing influence of Christian civilization 
next extended to the Franks. Charlemagne their king, having by his 
wisdom and his arms, united the principal tribes of Germany under 
his sceptre, was crowned on Christmas Day, A. D. 800, Emperor of 
the West. This illustrious man was one of those few conquerors 
who seek, not merely to desolate the earth, but to identify their glory 
with the highest welfare of their species. He was the master spirit 
of his age. His gigantic stature, herculean strength, and physical 
courage, were in themselves sufficient to make him the beau ideal of 
a hero, in those rude and warlike times; while his liberal and com- 
prehensive mind, which examined every thing, and yet found time for 
all things, would have done honor to the most enlightened period. 
He encouraged learning, both by his patronage and ‘example. Not- 
withstanding his continual wars, and the pressing cares of a vast 
empire, he found time to make a collection of ancient poems and his- 
torical ballads, with his own hand, the loss of which we have al- 
ready mentioned. He also devoted regular hours to the study of 
science ; in which Alcuin, a learned Briton, was his favorite in- 
structor. Fond of the society of learned men, he assembled them 
about his person from all parts of Europe. He established schools 
in all the principal abbeys and cathedrals. Deeply impressed with 
the truth of Christianity, he zealously sought to extend its peaceful 
and elevating doctrines to all the subjects of his widely-extended 
realm; and if he after employed force in propagating his religion, 
rather than persuasion, we should impute the error more to the age 
than to the man. 

Such was Charlemagne—one of those pioneers of civilization who 
stride a century before their times. His genius well fitted him for 
the important station in which Providence had placed him; and he 
has left its impress, marked and indelible, upon the page of Euro- 
pean history. 

The Frankish dialect being now the language of the court, became 
the dominant language of the realm. The emperor spared no pains 
to improve it; and, while the Carlovingian dynasty were on the throne, 
it continued to be the almost exclusive vehicle of the German muse. 
The oldest specimen extant of Frankish poetry, is a rhymed ballad of 
thirty-two stanzas, in praise of the wisdom, justice, and piety of 
Lewis the Second. The author, who seems as fully persuaded 
of the divine right of kings—as deeply imbued with reverence 
for the Lord’s anointed—and as skilled in the mysteries of court 
flattery, as a poet-laureate should be—after praying that his royal 
master may enjoy health, prosperity, and all other blessings, 


temporal and spiritual, continues his eulogium in the following 
strain :— 
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And I propose In his own breast 
To sing his praise, His heart is firm ; 
And devote my hours Manifold his goodness, 
To write his deeds. Affable his mood. 


Above my strength In his slightest thoughts 
Is my ambition ; He is always a Frank ; 

For great are the deeds He is himself noble, 

I mean to tell you. And is called our Ludovic. 


Noble is this Frank— To him be wealth 
Wise of thought, And prosperous times ; 
Wise of speech, May he enjoy every hour: 





And of even temper. | Thus all men wish. 


The poet at last crowns the climax of his praise, and concludes his 
poem, by discovering a striking resemblance between the character 
of Lewis and that of King David. The writer of this ballad is gene- 
rally thought to be Otfried, a monk of Wiessenburg, who lived before 
A. D. 876, and wrote many other poems, chiefly upon religious sub- 
jects, which are still existing. Among these are a ballad” recording 
the adventures and piety of St. George ; a rhymed Paternoster; a 
rhymed eucharistic hymn ; metrical versions of various portions of the 
Scriptures ; a harmony of the gospels in rhyme; and a rhymeless 
poem on the Nativity. Of this last, whose chief merit consists in the 
strain of pious feeling which perv ades it, we subjoin a few stanzas, as 
a sample of the monkish poetry of those times: 


Now, at the midnight hour, | Egypt wept heavily 
Innumerable voices warn us, | ‘The funerals of her children ; 
That we sing the praisesofthe Lord; | Israel alone rejoiced, 

Of the Father always, and the Son, _ Safe in the blood of the Lamb. 
Together with the Holy Ghost. | We too are Israel ; 

The undivided Trinity, | Let us rejoice in the Lord, 
And of one substance, | Fearless of foes and of evil, 
We ought always to laud. | Safe in the blood of Christ. 


These are the days of terror, Now, at the midnight hour, 
When the destroying angel Silas and Paul rejoice ; 

Spread over Egypt death, | Christ broke their prison bonds ; 
And smote the first-born. | Whey hail the freedom given. 
These are the days of mercy, The world our prison is ; 

When the descending angel | We praise thee, Christ our God ; 
Was forbidden to smite | O break our bonds of sin, 


The threshold sprinkled with blood. | Free thy believing flock. 


Nearly contemporary with this last is a deistical creed, found at 
Weissenbrunn in Bavaria, written by an unknown author, and entitled 
the Poet’s Preachery. Somewhat later, is a poem which celebrates 
the great victory achieved A. D. 881, by Lewis the Third, of France, 
over the Normans. Of this, which is superior in merit to either of 
those already noticed, the following is a brief specimen :— 


Then took he shield and spear, Ere long he saw from afar 
And quickly forwards rode, The Norman force approach. 
Willing to wreak revenge “Thank God!” said he aloud; 
Against his gathering foes He saw what he desired. 
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The king rode bravely on, 
And sang a Frankish hymn, The blood shone in the cheeks 
And all his people joined : Of the merry Franks : 

—‘‘ Kyrieleison !”— But no blade of them all 
The song was sung ; Fought as bravely as Ludovic. 


The fight begun ; 





The Frankish dialect, which, during the reign of Charlemagne and 
his immediate successors, became the language of literature, soon 
ceased to be dominant. The immense empire, which his energy and 
vigilance had bound together as with bands of iron, under the weak 
administration which succeeded him, was soon torn asunder. His 
grandchildren, by the treaty of Verdun, A. D. 843, separated Germa- 
ny and France; and while in the latter country, the Frankish tongue 
in a few generations gave way to the French; in Germany, the Car- 
lovingian dynasty becoming extinct A. D. 911, the elevation of the 
Saxon Princes to the imperial throne, gave supremacy to a more 
eastern dialect and to a ruder nobility. ‘“ Conscious of relative infe- 
riority to the Carlovingians in culture, though not in military virtue, 
they turned towards Gaul a curious and an imitative attention, intro- 
duced tournaments, chivalry, and Norman Minstrels, and favored the 
importation of a foreign, rather than the cultivation of a native litera- 
ture.” 

Under the Saxon emperors, however, there were several legendary 
ballads produced, resembling the history of St. George, by Otfried, of 
which we have already spoken. One of these is from the times of 
the Emperor Henry [V.. It is an eulogy upon the character of his 
tutor, St. Anno, Archbishop of Cologne, who died A. D. 1075, and is 
written in the dialect of the lower Rhine. It commences, like most 
of the monkish histories, with the creation of the world—the forma- 
tion of man—his residence in Eden—and his fall from innocence ;— 
which is narrated as follows :-— 


When Lucifer to evil turn’d, 
And Adam God’s commandment spurn’d, 
The Lord of heaven more angry grew, 
Because his other works went true. 


The sun and moon could still agree 

To shed their welcome light with glee ; 
The stars in bidden circuits roll’d, 

By turns engendering heat and cold. 


The clouds diffus’d their showers around ; 
The waters sought the lower ground ; 
The flowers adorn’d the verdant field ; 
Their leaves the forests joy’d to yield. 


The cattle paced their quiet way ; 
The birds sang sweet on ev’ry spray ; 
Each thing its willing course coere’d 
To what the Lord appointed first. 


Two creatures, whom he made the last, 
Alone the line of duty pass’d— 
Turn’d for forbidden fruit aside, 
And scatter’d evil far and wide. 
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The entire poem consists of 880 lines, divided into forty-nine irre- 

gular verses—in the course of which the Poet describes the siege of 
Troy; relates how a grandson of Hector came into Germany, and 
founded the empire of ‘the Franks ; speaks of the Saxons, whom he 
says are so called from Sass, a large knife they wore in their girdles ; 
gives the history of the institution of the Bishopric of Cologne ; and 
concludes with the life and death of the Prelate, the glorification of 
his spirit, and a catalogue of miraculous cures performed by his life- 
less body. ‘The author of this legend is unknown, though some have 
ascribed it to St. Anno himself; who, being a vain and ostentatious 
man, may have taken this method of handing down his name and vir- 
tues to posterity. About this time is supposed to have been written 
a fable, which long enjoyed an universal popularity—and which, 
modernized by Goéthe, is still known by the title of “ Renard the 
Fox.” 

In the year 1138, the house of Hohenstauffen ascended the throne 
of Germany ; when the Swabian dialect being the language of the court, 
became that of the poets, who there sought for patronage and protection. 
The Swabian dialect was rich in melody—flexible and flowing; and 
afforded a happy vehicle for those lays of love and metrical romances 
of chivalry with which German literature now began to be enriched. 
The vicinity of Swabia to France, and the intercourse of the two 
countries, with the consequent acquaintance of the German nobles 
with the Norman romances and the Provencal poetry gave this new 
impulse to the national mind. Now commences the era of the Min- 
nesingers. ‘These poets were so called from the ancient German 
word minne, or love; because that sentiment was the chief subject of 
their songs. They were generally knights, and men of noble birth, 
who cultivated poetry as an accomplishment, and lived and sung at 
the courts of princes. Sometimes, for the gratification of the ladies, 
or their own ambition, they engaged i in poetical contests, after the 
manner of the Provencal Troubadours. Their poetry is generally 
amatory and devotional, like that of the French minstrels, whom they 
imitated; yet their religious feeling is deeper; and their love is 
marked with all the old Gothic veneration for the sex. It is to this 
period that the German nation owes the great mass of its poetic liter- 
ature. From Henry of Veldeg, A. D. 1170 to the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, the names and writings of one hundred and forty 
Minnesingers have been preserved ; and among these are men of 
every rank and profession in life—peasants, monks, and emperors, all 
seem to have struggled together for the garland of the Muses. Inthe 
year 1313, Rudiger Von Manesse, a burgomaster of Zurich, collected 
from fourteen to fifteen hundred pieces, by one hundred and forty 
poets ; and from this great collection, L. T ieck, in 1803, selected and 
modernized two hundred and twenty poems. ‘I'he Swabian period 
abounds, as we have said, in short lyrical pieces, which were sung 
from court to court by the wandering minstrels. Of these, the fol- 
lowing is what was called a watch-song; and is supposed to be sung 
by a knight, who stands as sentinel, while another ventures into 
the apartment of his mistress :— 
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“‘ Already gleams the eastern sky, 
With goid and silver gay ; 
Rejoicing that the morn is nigh, 
The lark salutes the day. 
Arise, ye knights, obey my cry, 
Nor with your ladies stay. 
At break of day 
In full array 
We must away.” 


Theard the lay, while yet ’twas night, 


Her ring she put my finger round, 
A ruby set in gold; 
Then on my helm a riband bound ; 
And down the stairs I stroll’d, 
Below upon the turfy ground 
To mount my charger bold. 
‘“* At break of day 
In full array 
We must away.” 


Now at the turret window stood 


The watchman’s call to start ; 


Stately my lady bright ; 
His singing ended my delight, 


She gazed upon the marshall’d crowd, 
And chill’ dt my glow ing heart. And hail’d the glittering sight : 
My lady said, “ And is it lig} “To arms!” with heroine voice aloud, 
Alas, we must not part Waving her kerchief white. 
At break of day * At break of day 
In full array In full array 
You must away.” You must away.” 


The rising sun-beam sparkled o’er 
Tears on my lady’s face; 
A hasty kissshe gave once more, 
And yet a soft embrace ; 
Then reach’d my acton from the floor, 
The supple loops to lace. 
‘ At break of day 
In full array 
You must away.” 


Amid the fight, each pennon white, 
Recalls to mind my love ; 
In fields of blood, with swelling mood, 
I see her kerchief move. 
And by this ring, I'll bear or bring 
Unbroken truth and love. 
To arms! ’tis day, 
In full array 
Toarms! away! 





The Swabian dynasty having become extinct, at a diet held at 
Frankfort A. D. 1273, the house of Austria was invested with the im- 
The court 
language now changed from a West-Gothic to an East-Gothic dialect 
—the metropolis was practically transferred from Frankfort to Vien- 
né , after the close of the thirteenth century, the influence of 
southern literature and the taste for romantic poetry, became nearly 
extinct. 

The literary patronage of the house of Austria was chiefly directed 
to the endowment of Universities, and other institutions of learning, 
where philosophy, jurisprudence, and theology, were the all-engross- 
ing studies; and where was engendered a taste for the dry and ab- 
stract, rather than for the beautiful. The only attempts to woo the 
Muses in these nurseries of scholastic metaphysics, were in the form 
of translations from the classics. ‘These were—Ovid’s Art of Love; 
Terence ; the A‘neid of Virgil; the Comedies of Plautus, and a few 
others. 

In the reign of Charles [V., however, a new race of poets sprang 
into existence, bearing the name of Master-singers. These were 
mostly burghers of the free cities of Germany; and, by a charter of 
incorporation, were instituted into a guild, or association of bards, 
whose trade it was to compose and recite poetry of all kinds to order. 
Some of them, however, seem to have been men of considerable poet- 
ical genius, of which they have left many pleasing monuments. The 
following specimen is a song by Hans Hadlaub :— 


perial purples, in the person of Rodolph of Hapsburgh. 





: 
| 
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TO A WOMAN NURSING AN INFANT, 


I saw her kiss the child so fair, 
And press it to her flower-soft breast ; 
' Methought : I wish that I was there, 
So lulled, so cradled into rest. 


I saw the child upon her smile, 

And her eyes sparkled at the sight ; 
Methought : I’d fain be it awhile, 

I should grow giddy with delight. 


I took the child upon my knee, 

And kiss’d the cheek that touch’d her breast ; 
Thank God for every hour of glee, 

But oh! for this above the rest! 


Many rhymed chronicles, and biographies of illustrious men, attest 
the industry of these poets. They have also left behind them satires 
upon men and manners; moral poems ; legends of remarkable saints ; 
accounts of feuds between the cities and the nobles ; and histories of 
certain German robbers and pirates, after the style of Robin Hood. 
Another remarkable feature of this era, was the vast number of sacred 
mysteries or dramas ; composed in Latin originally, and represented 
on holidays at the monasteries and colleges; but afterwards rendered 
into German by the Master-singers, and acted for the amusement and 
edification of the populace. These present a strange mixture of things 
sacred and obscene. ‘The scenes are laid alternately in earth, hell, 
purgatory, and heaven; and the actors are a motley and incongruous 
assemblage of angels, devils, and men. The most celebrated and 
original of these is the “ Canonization of Pope Joan,” a play written 
in 1480, which attained universal popularity, and which contributed 
not a little to shake the public reverence for the papal see, and pave 
the way for the Protestant Reformation. The scene opens with a 
council of devils, who resolve to tempt the heroine to profane St. Pe- 
ter’s chair. Under their influence, she assumes the garb of a man, 
and takes a doctor’s degree at the University of Paris. Then she 
proceeds to Rome, where she becomes first a Cardinal, and then 
Pope. All heaven is horror-struck; but, at the intercession of the 
Virgin Mary, however, the female Pope receives an offer of pardon, 
on condition of repentance. Death then carries her to purgatory— 
where, for a time, she is tormented by the fiends whose dupe she has 
been ; but finally, the Virgin again interceding, she is released ; and 
the play terminates with her ascension to heaven. 

At the close of this night of ages, or rather in the glorious dawn of 
the new day which followed, stands Hans Sachs, the poetical shoe- 
maker of Nuremberg. ‘This remarkable man was born in the year 
1494, and died a Protestant in 1576. He was one of the most volu- 
minous writers that any age or country has produced. His verses, 
which were exceedingly popular, consisting of hymns, songs, allego- 
ries, comic tales, and farces—generally favoring the reformed doc- 
trines—were every where circulated and recited—and proved power- 
ful auxiliaries to Luther and his fellow reformers. But although pos- 
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sessed of great genius, Hans Sachs labored under the disadvantage of 1 

a defective education; and while we are upon every page charmed 

with the power and splendor of his talents, our good taste is as con- 

stantly offended by his rudeness and vulgarity. : 
With this brief notice we must close the present paper; and when . 

we resume our history, which we hope may be at no distant day, we 2 

shall introduce our readers into the modern and most interesting pe- 

riod of German poetry, commencing with Luther and the Refor- 

mation. 





SPIRIT OF POESY. 





I. 






Spirit of Poesy! unto thee, 
Each breathing thought turns ever free :— 

Thou takest captive all my soul, 

As thy wild numbers o’er me roll ; 

Thou leadest me through beauteous dreams 
Where many an image brightly gleams ro 
Of radiant love, of glory bright, st 
That basks in Fancy’s hallowing light. PP 


II. 















Spirit of Poesy! unto thee, 
I’ve yielded many an hour to be 

The hours that Memory loves to find 
Amid the moments left behind ; 

Sweet hours that beam along the way, 
Transforming night to lovely day— 
That pour a brilliance o'er each scene, 
And gild the past with purest sheen. 


Ill. 















Spirit of Poesy! oh, for thee, 
My heart beats ever joyously ; 

I love thy power that deeply dwells rr 
In Feeling’s oft-disturbed wells ; 

With thee life’s dews refreshing come, Thy 
And sunshine to my bosom’s home, 
‘That make the flowers within me spring, 
Their perfume round my path to fling. 


LY, 












Spirit of Poesy, unto thee, 
My vision e’er will turn to see 

Thy rainbow beauty, as it glows 

Supreme amid life’s stormy throes ; 

Thou'lt roam along through pleasant bowers, 
The loved companion of my hours ; 

And when with God I would commune, 

My trembling song thou shalt attune. 
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SONNET. 






I stand, once more, upon my natal hill, 
And while I gaze, methinks I feel anew 
The boyhood thoughts, the joys so pure, so true, 
Which, in life’s morn, the unseared bosom fill. 
And how, with every glance, doth memory cling 
To some loved relic of departed days, 
And in despite of change and altered ways, 
Sweet Nature’s face before the vision bring ! 
Groves felled, brooks minished, cottages decayed, 
The new creations of the spoiler, Art, 
Cannot disguise her; she is still arrayed 
In charms to wake, to soothe, to mend the heart ; 
And then the breeze gives to each leaf a tongue 
That telis ef happy hours when I was young! 
























THE IRISH PEDLAR. 


PART III. 


CHAPTER FOURTH. 





Tue sun shone brightly upon a lovely landscape, lighting up with 
genial rays the varied scenery of hill, and plain, and stream, spread 
out in beauty beneath the clear skies of a summer’s day ; and many 
a traveller forsook the dusty roads, to seek the tempting retreats that 
both Nature and Art had provided as shelter from the noonday heat. 
Near alittle village, not many hundred miles from London, forming a 
part of this landscape, stood at this time the residence of a country 
i gentle man or Squire. It was situated at the summit of a slight accli- 
Vity, rising oradually.from the road, that wound near its base. Rows 
of trees skirted on either side the path leading up to it, and diverging 
from their parallel course, encircled the house, almost concealing it 
with their foliage ; and then again approaching each other, shaded 
another path, which stretched across a wide lawn to a park in the 
rear. 

The owner of this place was well known in the neighborhood as a 
good-humored, boisterous old fellow, who thought and knew more of 
horse and hound, and a good chase, than any thing else. In an apart- 
ment of this house stood our “Irish Pedlar,” displaying his fancy 
articles to a lady, or rather a girl of sixteen, which, though she ex- 
amined with peculiar curiosity, did not keep her from conv ersing with 
him. 

John knew nothing about the forms of society, or of the proprieties 
of his lowly station ; he only spoke and acted as Nature had taught 
him; and the lady, whom we must acknowledge qualified to judge, 
thought he demeaned himself with a singular ease and grace, though 
sometimes over boldly ; and wondered to find in a pedlar the mein ‘of 
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a gentleman. ‘The floor was covered with many pieces of rich goods, 
such as her eyes had seldom seen—and their separate examination 
gave rise to much desultory conversation, in the course of which, 
John, with all his frankness, had communicated his past history, and 
his future hopes—and so an hour flew on, till she thought it time to 
purchase something. 

“ And whatis your price for this delicate scarf?” she inquired, tak- 
ing up one of gauze-like texture and softest blue. 

** Let me see how it becomes you, and | can judge of my price,” 
replied John, as he gently hung it about her. 

“Well! you are the boldest pedlar | ever knew, really’—and she 
smiled, extremely amused at the actions of John; while he con- 
tinued— 

«] suppose I must leave it where it is, for my boldness; yes, you 
must keep it, for you are the kindest customer I have ever had. I’ve 
often thought I'd rather have just such smiles as yours, lady, than all 
the money I could get in a week—so you shall keep it.’ 

It was strange—so thought John—that she turned aw ay ! 

“T have not grieved you, lady? for the world I would not. I spoke 
what I thought.” 

All the laughter came back to her joyous eyes; and John quickly, 
concluded he had never seen so beautiful a being in his life, as she 
merrily exclaimed, 

“1 know not what will become of me, if you stay here much lon- 
ger! Come, bundle up your goods! hurry! “3 

“ Not one of all these pretty things, fair lady 2” 

‘é No id 

‘And your answer would be the same if I should ask you to wed 2?” 
continued he, looking up in her face, emboldened by the freedom 
with which he had been treated. 

She blushed; and John, frightened at his own temerity, began to 
pick up his wares with the greatest alacrity, making all sorts of awk- 
ward apologies. A third person would have found abundant cause 
for laughter in their confusion ; but the lady soon recovered herself, 
and although John went out lighter in goods, he went also with a 
heavier purse—and, what was dearer to him, with the cherished re- 
collection of the kindness with which she had dismissed him. He 
went back to the village, stopping at the principal residences on his 
way ; but did not please as usual, and failed to dispose of as many 
goods. 

It had been his habit to stay one day in a place, seeking out the 
wealthiest and those of highest rank, most of whom were more wil- 
ling to buy secretly contraband merchandize, at a reduced price, than 
to purchase at the comparatively exorbitant demand made by those 
who sold goods that had paid custom. But John excused himself 
from his general practice, and did not proceed on his journey the 
next day; and, strange to say, after having counted over the money 
he had received at least twenty times, he fortunately discovered that 
he had been paid too much. Fearing above all things a stain upon 
his honesty, he delayed not a moment after the discov ery, but hurried 
back, rejoicing that he had detected the mistake soon enough to re- 
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store the surplus before suspicion could be attached to him. “ Hones- 
ty is the best policy,” muttered John, on his way. 

He entered with a trepidation strangely contrasting with the bold- 
ness he had exhibited the preceding day; but it was instantly 
changed into a haughty bearing when he perceived that there were 
two persons in the room. 

“ What means this intrusion ?” exclaimed a ferocious-looking little 
man, with large bushy whiskers. 

It would be unnecessary to describe the external of the speaker ; 
for if the curiosity of the reader demands it, a walk down Broadway, 
and a peculiar eye to that anomalous excresence of society usually 
called dandy, will be sufficiently definite and satisfactory. Even to 
this day, there are many synonymes of this gentleman, generally 
characterized by large canes and large whiskers ; their bodies being 
encased in the narrowest habiliments possible—probably intended as 
honest external indices of their capacities of mind, which to portray, 
would indeed require a flight of the imagination—and would prove, 
by the utter failure of the attempt, that it was but “the baseless fa- 
bric of a vision.” 

“ What means 'this intrusion ?” exclaimed he, appearing to be of a 
decidedly belligerent inclination. 

John had interrupted arather uncomfortable tete-a-tete, judging from 
the altered appearance of the lady; for the sternness and decision 
depicted in her countenance, gave way to a kind smile as she saw 
the intruder. The gentleman, however, was happily ignorant of this 
silent welcome, being busied in rising from his knees, preparatory to 
making the savage remark that greeted John upon his entrance. 

John immediately compre -hending how matters stood, passed by 
him without an answer, and courte ously proffered her the money she 
had overpaid; but the little man, terribly exasperated at his con- 
temptuous manner, and the reception which he interpreted as most 
favorable, seized him by the throat, accompanying the action with a 
variety of original oaths. John forgot every thing—the blood mount- 
ed to his face—and freeing himself with a desperate effort, he dealt 
his adversary a blow that knocked him completely over ; a fact, phy- 
sically considered, wholly unaccountable, his heels being so much 

heavier than his head. 

“ Forgive me for this,” whispered John to the frightened girl; “I 
forgot that | was near you. Lady! I shall not always be what I am 
now—a friendless pedlar-boy ; for I will return here, and will return 
such, that none shall blush for me; may | hope that you will remem- 
ber me till then? I never—” 

“There comes my father! Here! this way—quick! Good-bye, 
John!” and she hurried him out of a side door, as her father entered 
at the opposite part. 


“ She said ‘ Good-bye, John !'"—she did, I am sure,” continued the 
Pedlar with himself. 
Poor fellow! how often those words cheered him! Hitherto, Am- 


bition had been to himas a vision dimly discerned. She now walked 
before him a form of Life and Beauty. 
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CHAPTER FIFTH. 


Although John had taken a circuitous route, embracing the chief 
towns and villages on the way, still he had never swerved from his 
original purpose of seeking the metropolis; and, on the close of a 
fine autumn day, he entered London. Though his shrunken pack 
hung across his shoulders emptied of its contents, yet he was weary 
from the toil of the day; for he had walked farther than usual to reach 
London before night. The streets were lighted up; and he was al- 
most bewildered, as he looked upon the long converging lines of light, 
that appeared to meet far away in the distance, and gazed upon “all 
the strange scenes pasging around him in seeming confusion. He 
felt a sense of loneliness in the very midst of the unsympathizing 

crowd that swept quickly by him, and longed for the quiet banks of 

Lough Erne. 

“ And this is the place I have sighed to see ; now I am here, it is 
like a wilderness. I scarcely know what to do. Ah! yes, I will 
go there; No. 19 Grantman-street, he said; and I will pay him the 
money, for | will never return there.” 

Captain Werder had told John, on parting, if ever he needed shel- 
ter while in London, to apply to Hemar Welman, one of his agents ; 
and the mention of his name would secure him a cordial reception. 
John had determined never to return to Captain Werder, but to seek 
oui this man, and to pay into his hands the money which had been 
agreed upon as the price of his commodities; and, keeping the pro- 
fits, which amounted to a considerable sum, to follow some other line 
of life. He inquired and searched, till he became very tired, and sat 
down upon the steps of a small brick house, on the -door of which 
was a brass plate, declaring to all passers-by, that ‘ Instruction’ was 
given within, ‘in the languages, and higher branches of mathematics,’ 
by Mr. Charles Barton. While resting himself, and re-collecting his 
confused thoughts, the door above him opened, and an old gray-haired 
man descended the steps. John looked up, aroused by the noise of 
feet, and rising, met the inquiring gaze of the old man by “ hoping 
that he had not intruded; he was resting himself, as he had just 
walked into London.” 

“ And where are you going, young man? London is a lone place 
for a stranger.” 

“T am looking for the house of Hemar Welman, sir; but I have 
as yet searched in vain, and was resting myself before I renewed my 
search.” 

“Tt is late, and you cannot find him to-night; come in, and stay 
with me.” 

There was something in the tone and manner of the invitation, that 
reminded John of Fermanagh hospitality, and he did not hesitate to 
accept it. Mr. Burton led the w ay into a neatly-furnished apartment, 
and spread out with his own hands a frugal meal; and there they sat 
—the old man with wrinkled brow, and sad, yet placid countenance, 

and the ardent boy, verging upon manhood—unknown to each other 
but a brief hour before, now engaged in earnest conversation. John 
told his history ; carefully suppressing, however, all names of places 
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and individuals ; and declared his determination to pursue no longer 
the errant life of a pedlar. He learned in turn from Mr. Burton, that 
he lived all alone, providing himself for his slender wants. He had 
two rooms on the first floor, one of which served as bed-room and 
study, a few books being ranged in shelves about the walls ; the other 
was his school-room, where he gave instruction in languages and ma- 
thematics to a class of fifteen or twenty young men, whom his learning 
and capabilities for imparting knowledge, had gathered around him. 
He thus found the means of gaining a comfortable subsistence. His 
sphere was a limited one; and though he appeared to have known 
much sorrow, yet with his books, and in his duties as a teacher, life 
was passing calmly on, like the fading twilight of a summer’s day. 
To John’s inquiry, whether he had always been a teacher, the old 
man shook his head, and answered, “No! it is a theme of which I 
never speak.” 

A bond of sympathy had already sprang up between them. Both 
were alone and friendiess in a vast city; and when John prepared to 
depart in the morning, Mr. Burton asked him if he would not return 
and live with him. ‘TI will be a father to you, and you shall be my 
son; you shall study with me, and I will walk with you, as long as 
life shall hold out. When I die, you will bury me, and stand in my 
place.” And as he looked in the intelligent face that was beaming 


with fervent gratitude for this unexpected ‘kindness, he thought with 
joy that he should obtain a prop for his declining age—a student who 
would love and honor his instructor. Though “the fulfilment of his 
heart’s desires was within his reach, the generous-minded boy hesi- 
tated, through apprehension of being a burden to his benefactor; but 
his scruples were speedily removed; and having added his little fund 


to the general stock, and settled accounts with Welman, whom he 
sought out, he laid aside his pack forever, and became a student, with 
all the ardor of a young mind thirsting for knowledge, and inspired by 
hopes that he scarcely dared own to himself. Day after day, the old 
man and he became more attached to each other. John revered and 
loved his learned instructor, and Mr. Burton smiled as he had not 
done for many a year, and blessed God in his heart that such a youth 
had been granted to him in his old age—so respectful, so affection- 
ate, and so enthusiastic in study. 

A new existence was before the pedlar boy—the world of Mind 


and Thought. It was that for which he had often unconsciously 
sighed. 


CHAPTER SIXTH. 


Three years had passed away. The castle of Killabegg was 
finished ; and in one of its apartments was its gloomy Lord. Unea- 
siness and restlessness were depicted in his countenance; and the 
hurried step and rolling eye revealed the perturbed emotions of the 
soul. 

“Ha! O'Riley, is it you? I have beenexpecting you. Why came 
you not sooner ?” exclaimed McMurphy, turning sharply upon him as 
he entered. 
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“T was looking after your interests, my Lord,” replied O’Riley in a 
submissive tone, belied by the fierce expression of his countenance. 

“7 have heard news I scarcely dreamed of, O’Riley, and so well au- 
thenticated I cannot fail to believe. I need your assistance; you 
have been useful to me before.” A smile of satanic exultation played, 
or rather scowled about his dark face, which expressed bitterest ha- 
tred and wildest triumph. 

“T am, as ever, at your disposal,” bowed his attendant. “I wait your 
commands.” 

‘Come nearer; what I have to say, must be said softly—here; in 
the middle of the room—-the walls must not hear what I scarcely dare 
whisper. 

The *y sat down, and MeMurphy spoke long, in low words, to his 
companion ; but, waxing vehement by the dread thoughts that ruled 
him, he broke out into fierce gesticulation, and exclaimed, aloud— 

“Tt must be so;” and again lowering his voice, “ Yes! O'Riley, he 
must die ; and you—y ou—shail be none the loser by his death.” 

Even his reckless follower started back affrighted at these words. 

“ My Lord, it cannot be done—I cannot dip my hands in innocent 
blood !” 

“ My safety hangs on it. Look here—all this wealth shall be yours ; 
yes, yours !—do you see ? it is gold!” 

McMurphy would have fled in  affrighit, had he seen the change that 
came over the face of O’Riley as he assented ; so fearful was the ma- 
lignancy, so fiendish the exultation of the look with which he regard- 
ed him, when he quietly said, 

“ My Lord, it shall be done !” 

“ Now I have him fast,” muttered O’Riley, as he left the apartment, 


“* T was looking for the last nail; I have found it—shall I fail to drive 
ithome? Ah! McMurphy, you are caught in the meshes of your own 
net! O’Riley, your wrongs shall be terribly avenged !” 


* * * * * 


Another year had fled on, and in the same apartment where we first 
introduced our hero in pedling capacity, was Moorland Herbert and 
his pretty daughter Fanny. It was a different scene from that in 
which our pedlar played so conspicuous a part. Miss Herbert sat 
upon the sofa, with traces of tears upon her face, and beside her was 
her roystering father in a high state of mental excitement, which he 
indicated by a seemingly violent inclination to beat off the legs of his 
boots with a huge riding whip, the fearful flourishes of which were 
corresponded to by the capering and crouching of a greyhound, which 
had followed him. 

‘‘T’ll have no more of this fooling, Fanny! Walter is your cousin ; 
and has sued too long in vain. He says you treat him with con- 
tempt—but my property shall go to him; and marry him you shall ; 
there’s no use of putting off the matter. You have pleaded youth, and 
all that kind of nonsense. Fanny, you’ve tricked me long enough”— 

“ Father,”— 

“Tt’s no use; I’ll not hear a word: here comes Walter, he shall 
speak for himself.” 
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“My cousin,” said the whiskered gentleman, for it was he, “why 
sounkind? More than four years | have sought your hand, and you 
have repulsed me with scorn, and now your father sees fit to interfere. 
A week from this day, he has set for our nuptials—you know, 
Fanny”— 

“Yes; I know you, Walter Parkman,” and she snatched from his 
grasp the trembling hand that he had taken in his own; “ you seek 
my father’s inheritance, and have no objections to its coming to you 
over the blighted affections of his daughter; but I tell you, nothing 
shall ever compel me to own such a dastard as husband.” She hast- 
ened from the room. 

“More ways than one to tame wild birds,” muttered Parkman, 
rising and adjusting his dress before a mirror. 

Fanny sought a little bower which had been put up for her, and 
over which she herself had taught the jessamine and honey -suckle to 
climb; beneath their shade was placed a rude seat, and among their 
leaves a little shelf with a few choice books. Sitting down, she gave 
way to the feelings of grief and indignation which she scarce restrained 
in the presence of her unworthy cousin. 

“ My own father turned against me, and not one in all the world to 
keep me from the clutches of that detestable man.” 

There was a rustling in the leaves, as if the long festoons that hung 
round the bower, were swayed by a strong breeze. Fanny looked 
up, and John Williams stood before her. 

“Miss Herbert, the pedlar boy has fulfilled his vow, and has re- 
turned. Have you altogether forgotten? He has not.” 

Strange as it may seem, Fanny found the sont was large enough to 
accommodate two—a very pleasant economy ! 

“Ho! Halloo! Ha! whom have we here ? My daughter has com- 
pany, I perceive! Aint you a pretty gallant, W alter !—give your be- 
trothed such freedom? Your business, sir! By w hat right do you 
intrude here ?” and Moorland Herbert turned from John to his daugh- 
ter, “Fanny, you hussy, be off to your room. l’ll keep a stricter 
watch in future; come, hurry ;—and you, sir, who are you? Dost 
know him, Parkman 2?” 

Parkman recoiled at the unexpected apparition, and the old scene 
of his discomfiture coming vividly to his memory, gave additional bit- 
terness to his answer— 

“ He is a rascally vagabond, a low huckster. I know him of old. 
He should be horsewhipped from the premises, the villain! the’— 

“ How dare you hold clandestine meetings with my daughter ?” in- 
terrupted Herbert. “ Be off! and never let me see you again, or [ll 
set my dogs on you, sir. Congratulate yourself on getting off with a 
whole skin this time, for if you ever step foot here again, I'll horse- 
whip you within an inch of your life—come, clear sir! 

“That my purpose here, was to see Miss Herbert, I acknowledge ; 
you are her father, and perhaps my intrusion here, justifies the un- 
courteous language I have received. I go, but do you remember, sir,” 
and Walter shrank from his w ithering look, “ between us there shall 
be a fearful reckoning, and you will not come off from me as you did 
from the ‘low huckster,’ four years ago.” 
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He turned, and walked slowly and silently to the road. How 
changed since he last trod over the same ground! Four years with 
Mr. Burton had wrought wondrous alterations. The athletic boy had 
grown up to the strength and beauty of perfect manhood; the friend- 
less, comparatively ignorant pedlar, was now a man of vigorous 
thought, refined feelings, and polished demeanor. 


To be continued. 





TO A BIRD. 
BY MRS. CORNELIA E. DA PONTE. 


Thou goest where I cannot go, 
Bright, joyful bird ; 

Soft winds will ever round thee blow, 
Where thou art heard. 


Thou seest what I cannot see, 
As through the light 

Of the wide earth, thou sailest free, 
With rapid flight, 


Lightly on leaf or flower, 
In woodlands green, 

Thy little form, at evening hour, 
Will rock unseen. 


But thou wilt come no more to sleep 
On this lone tree— 

No more thy glancing eye will peep, 
In fear, at me. 


Go, then, upon thy silent way, 
Most happy thing ; 

Rivers and hills shall hear the lay 
Which thou shalt sing. 
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O! could I reach those vales, which lie 
Beyond the sea ; 

Soon would I follow on, and fly 
O’er waves with thee. 





THE LESSON OF A FLOWER. 


What hast thou learned me since I prest 
Thy dewy bud to a throbbing breast ! 

Thou hast wasted life in a fragrant breath ; 
Gave I a sigh to thy quiet death ’ 

No! when thou wert no longer fair, 

I tossed thy leaves on the troubled air. 
Come back! a warning—in this I see 

The kindred of fond words breathed to me. 
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Passion Flowers. 
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For thee, my song! thou bad’st it move : 
And thine the spell of lip and eye, 

That woke its voice ; ere hope and love 
_ Together laid them down, to die. 

For thee, my song! although no more, 
Thou ask’st the passion of my lay ; 
Though the heart-spring, once bubbling o’er, 
Hath felt its last drop flow away. 






My pleasure’s star hath sunk in night, 
Whose heavy gloom no ray may part ; 
Yet, though it is long now, since the blight 

Crept o’er the verdure of my heart ; 
Still—as the lilac’s odors blend 

Sweetest, when dying on the tree— 
E’en in its withering, it shall send 
Its last faint fragrance up to thee ! 





















As incense, on an idol shrine, 
Arises, with the votive hymn ; 

Whether his smile may glow benign, 
Or anger bids his brow bedim: 

So Love may pay, or scorn may wrong 
This votive offering of my shell: 

Still shall thy thought inspire my song ; 

Still shall it rise for thee! Farewell ! 





II. 


“THE HEART OF THE STAR, SWEET, HATH GLOWED BUT FOR THEE !” 


I. 





Though the outbreaks of passion no bosom can smother, 
Yet oh! as yon orb gilds each wave of the sea, 
Love’s light may have played upon many another, 
But the heart of the star, sweet! hath glowed but for thee! 
There’s a tree in the south, where the green leaves may flourish, 
But its blossoms may look only once on the skies ; 
So, the light leaves of Love, any bright smile may nourish, 
But the flower of the heart blooms but once, and then dies ! 


Il. 


As the falcon, who soars through the blue airs of heaven, 
At the swell of the bugle, stoops earthward again ; 
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Should my heart to another, one moment seem given, 
Oh sing! and its love will return to thee then! 
For believe me, though none every passion can smother, 
Yet oh! as yon orb gilds each wave of the sea ; 
Love’s light may have played upon many another, 
But the heart of the star, sweet ! hath glowed but for thee! 


III. 


‘““ DREAM OF MY HEART ! GOOD NIGHT!” 












I. 


The vesper star of hope hath risen, 
Bright o’er the mists of doubt ; 

And from the love heart’s silent prison, 
The captive joys break out. 

My lute will not again be shaded ; f 
Thou wilt smile off the blight, 

From the young flowers around it braided ! 

Dream of my heart! good night ! 





Il. 













This harp of mine, so tuned to weeping, 
Scarce knows to sing of bliss ; 

Take thou its chords in thine own keeping, . 
And teach it happiness ! 

Then shall it ever thrill before thee, 
Thou pulse of its delight ! 

Then shall its music murmur o’er thee, 

‘* Dream of my heart! good night!” 





CHAUCER. 

















Durine the period when England was “ merie Engelonde,” that is te 
to say, when, in consequence of the imperfect civilization of the tf, 
times, and the mutual hostility and distrust of its different races of 
inhabitants, coarse revelry, wild tumult, and stern oppression reigned , 
in startling proximity over the land ; when aman with aught of value 
about him was compelled to travel with armed attendants, in order to 
protect his throat and his purse in the tangled woods and desolate 


heaths, among which the imperfectly formed roads took their way ; 34 
and when the iron fetters of a rank superstition, w hose galling nature fi 
already began to be felt, still held in bondage all grades of society, nh 
from the prince to the peasant ;—in these piping times, to wit, as 
in the latter half of the fourteenth century, and under the reigns of in 
Edward III. and Richard II., there flourished in England a poet, a? 
whom his admiring countrymen have ever since delighted to honor, t 
as among the proudest ornaments which the literature of Britain can ‘ 


boast. That poet was GEFFREY CHAUCER. 
It is a remark as old as the time of Paterculus, that distinguished 
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talent is wont to congregate in clusters ;* and its truth was fully ex- 
emplified in the age of which we speak, signalized as it was by a ge- 
neral awakening of the dormant intellectual energies of Europe. In- 
deed, there had not appeared for the space of a thousand years, such 
a constellation of genius as now arose to guide the western world out 
of the dark mists of political and religious error that had long been 
settling upon it with deepening gloom. Besides the father of English 
poesy, “there flourished at this time in Britain the bold and eloquent 
Wicliffe, the father of church reform; the entertaining traveller, Sir 
John Mandeville : ; the poet Gower, the fellow-student and friend of 
i Chaucer ; and the Scottish poet, Barbour, the author of the historical 
epic called “The Bruce.”{ All of these contributed largely to form 
and polish the English language, and to fit it for its glorious destiny 
of becoming the recipient of a body of literature, which, for variety of 
matter, soundness of reasoning, purity of morality, and brilliancy of 
imagination, may challenge the whole world to produce its like. 

In no other country of Europe did this mental awakening show it- 
self more strongly than in Italy. Dante, the first great poet of Chris- 
tendom, died in the early part of the century, and was succeeded in 
Chaucer’s time by the accomplished and mellifluous Petrarch, and his 
scarcely less tuneful disciple, the lively Boccacio, both of them ar- 
dent promoters of the revival of ancient literature, in which they 
were zealously and ably seconded by Poggio, and many other learned 
men of the time. Of eminent men in other. countries, we will mention 
only the martyr Huss, the staunch assertor of Wicliffe’s doctrines, 
and the instructive and amusing chronicler, Froissart, to whom the 
history of the period is so much indebted, and whose name and fame 
the mighty Magician of the North, “ who rules our spirits from his 
urn,” has rendered familiar to all. 

Of Chaucer’s family, which from the name appears to have been of 
Norman origin, and was doubtless at least respectable, little or no- 
thing certain is known. He was born in the year 1328, and pursued 
his studies both at Oxford and Cambridge. He was there the friend and 
associate of Wicliffe, who was but a few years older than himself ; 
and also of his fellow-poet, Gower; and at this period he adopted in 
good measure the opinions of the former as to the urgent necessity of ec- 
clesiastical reform. It appears that he afterwards applied himself to the 
study of the law in the Inner Temple.{ He began to write while at 
the University, if not before, and there composed some pieces of con- 
siderable length. He says that his reason for not employing the cor- 
rupt Norman “French, then almost exclusive sly used in literary pro- 
ductions intended for the higher classes, was, that this was not the 
























* For an eloquent exposition of the views of the Roman warrior and historian on 
this head, as also of the causes which concur to produce the phenomenon, see the 
article on “ Style,” in Blackwood’s Magazine for Sept. 1840. 

+ At this time also lived the famous Welsh bard, Dafydd ab Gwilym. 


t This assertion rests on the following characteristic anecdote, furnished by his 
biographer Speght. ‘It seemeth that Chaucer was of the Inner Temple; for not 
many years since, Master Buckley did see a record in the same house, where Gef- 
frey Chaucer was fined two shillings for beating a Franciscan friar in Fleet-street.” 
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language of the people. “ Let then,” continues he, “ clerks enditen 
in Latin, for they have the propertie of science, and the knowing in 
that facultie ; and lette Frenchmen in their French also enditen their 
queint termes, for it is kindely to their mouthes ; and let us shew our 
fantasies in such wordes as we learneden of our dames tongue.” 
The following specimen from the prologue to the Court of Love, said 
to have been written in his sixteenth year, will show to what harmo- 
ny of versification he had already attained. 


With timerous heart and trembling hand of drede, 
Of cunning naked,* bare of eloquence, 

Unto the floure of portet in womanhede 

I write, as he that none intelligence 

Of metres hath, ne floures of sentence ; 

Saufet that me list my writing to convey 

In that I can to please her high nobley. 


The blossomes fresh of Tullius’ gardein soot4 
Present they not, my matter for to born ; 
Poemes of Virgil taken here no root, 

Ne craft of Galfride may not here sojourn. 
Why nam I cunning?!| O well may I mourn 
For lacke of science, that I cannot write 

Unto the princess of my life aright. 






No terme is digne§ unto her excellence, 
So is she sprong of noble stirpe** and high; 
A world of honour and of reverence 

There is in her; this will I testifie. 

Caliope, thou suster wise and slie, a 
And thou, Minerva, guide me with thy grace, 
That language rude my matter not deface. 
















Thy sugar dropés sweet of Helicon 
Distill in me, thou gentle muse, I pray ; 
And thee, Melpomene, I call anone, 

Of ignoraunce the mist to clear away ; 


And give me grace so for to write and say, ij 
That she my lady of her worthinesse | 
Accept in greett this little short treatesse. ¥, 





He completed his education by travelling in France and Flanders, 
where he is said to have spent much of his youth ; so that, besides 
the information he gained from books, he was enabled to acquire that 

extensive knowledge of men and things of which he afterwards made 

such excellent use in his works. It was probably at this period of é) 
his life, that the jesting description of his person and manner would ( 
best apply, which he has put into the mouth of the merry host of the Can- 
terbury ‘Tales, and which the extant copies of his portrait, representing 3 
him as slender in figure, and of a pale, thoughtful aspect, and down- ’ 
cast look, show to “have been merely a laugauble representation ¥ 
of the truth. 4 













* Destitute of skill. t Save, except. § Sweet. 
§ Why am I not skillful? {J Worthy. ** Race. tt In good part. a 


+ The flower of carriage, behavior. 
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When said was this miracle, every man 

As sober was as wonder was to see, 

Till that our hoste to yapen* he began, 

And then at erst he lookéd upon me, 

And saidé thus: “‘ What man art thou?” quod he; 
‘‘Thou lookest as thou wouldest find an hare, 

For ever upon the ground I see thee stare. 


‘‘ Approch neeré, and looke up merely. 

Now ware you, sirs, and let this man have place ; 
He in the waste is shapen as well as I: 

This were a popet in armes to embrace 

For any woman, small and faire of face. 

He seemeth elvish by his countenance, 

For unto no wight doth he daliance.” 


The vices and corruptions of the clergy, one of the most crying 
evils of the day, are among the favorite topics of Chaucer’s muse. In 
nothing does he delight more than in holding up to deserved scorn 
and derision, the imposture, indolence, and sensualism of the monks 
—and above all, of those pests of the land, the mendicant friars, 
whom he lashes with unsparing severity, both in prose and verse. 
Several of the Canterbury Tales are devoted to this purpose ; but as 
Chaucer is commonly regarded only as a writer of poetry, we prefer 
to give here a specimen of his prose style, in an extract from the 
acute queries represented as made to a friar by one Jack Upland. 


“T Jack Upland make my mone to very God and to all true in Christ, that Anti- 
christ and his disciples, by colour of holiness, is walking and deceiving Christs 
church by many false figures, wherethrough (by Antichrist and his) many vertues 
been transposed to vices. 

“ But the selliest folke that ever Antichrist found been at last brought into the 
church, and in a wonder wise ; for they been of diverse sects of Antichrist, sown of 
diverse countries and kindredes. And all men knowne well, that they been not obe- 
dient to bishops, ne legemen to kings; neither they tellen,t ne sowen, weden, ne 
reapen wood, corn, ne grasse, neither nothing that man should helpe; but only 
themselves their lives to sustein. And these men hant all manner power of God, 
as they sein, in heaven and in yearth, to sell heaven and hell to whom that hem 
liketh ; and these wretches weet$ never where to been themselves. 

‘ And therefore, freer, if thine order and rules been grounded on Goddis law, tell 
thou me, Jack Upland, that I aske of thee; and if thou be, or thinkest to be, on 
Christes side, keepe thy paciens. 

“ Freer, how many orders be in earth, and which is the perfectest order? Of 
what order art thou! Who made thine order? Whatisthy rule? Is there any 
perfecter rule than Christ himself made? If Christs rule be most perfect, why ru- 
lest thou thee not thereafter! Without more, why shall a freer be more punished 
if he break the rule that his patron made, than if he break the hests that God him- 
self made? 

“ Approoveth Christ any more religions een one, that S. James speaketh of! If 
he approveth no more, why hast thou left his rule, and takest another? Why isa 
freer apostata that leveth his order, and taketh another sect ; sith there is but one 
religion of Christ? 

“Maketh your habit you men of religion, or no? If it doe, then even as it wear- 
eth, your religion weareth ; and after that your habit is better, your religion is bet- 
ter; and when ye have liggen it beside,|| then lig ye your religion beside you, and 





* To gape. t Till. t Have, plur. 4 Know. \| Have laid it aside. 
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been apostataes. Why buy ye you so precious clothes’? sith no man seeketh such 
but for vaine glory, as S. Gregorie sayth. What betokeneth your great hood, your 
scaplerie, your knotted girdle, and your wide cope ? 

“ ‘Why use ye all one colour, more than other Christian mendot What betoken- 
eth that ye been clothed all in one manner clothing! Ifye say it betokeneth love 
and charitie, certes then ye be oft hypocrites when any of you hateth another, and 
in that ye wol be said holy by your clothing. Why may not a freer weare clothing 
of another sect of freers, sith holinesse stondeth not in the cloths 

* Why hold ye silence in one house more than another ; since mem ought over 
all to speake the good and leave the evil! Why eat you flesh in one house more 
than in another, if your rule and your order be perfect, and the patron that 
made it ! 

“ Why make you as dede men when yee be professed ; and yet ye be not dede, 
but more quicke beggars than you were before’ And it seemeth evil a dede man 
to go about and beg.” &c. &c. 


Of the political state of England, our author says but little. It is 
not to be supposed that a keen observer, of his good sense and pa- 
triotic feelings, was not fully alive to the wrongs inflicted by the de- 
scendants of the conquerors on his humble countrymen ; and, indeed, 
intimations to that effect may be found in his writings. Still the terms 
of friendship on which he stood with King Edward himself, his son, 
John of Gaunt, *‘ time-honored Lancaster,” and others of the highest 
in the kingdom, would naturally impose a restriction on the free ex- 
pression of his sentiments. ‘The despotic power exercised by the 
monarch over the persons and property of his lieges, is strikingly 
shown in the numerous warrants issued by him for men and materials 
of all sorts for his expedition against France in the year 1359, in 
which Chaucer accompanied him in a military capacity, and had the 
ill fortune to be made a prisoner of war. ‘The mariners and artificers 
are commanded to be impressed and conducted to the appointed stations 
on a certain day, and all such as his officers might find “ contrarios” 
or “rebelles,” are ordered to be committed to prison, and there kept 
till their punishment be determined.* And this was not only the 
case with recruits raised for purposes of war, but with persons of any 
profession, whose services the king had occasion to employ. . Thus, 
says Thierry, “if the king took a fancy to embellish his mansion, or 
to signalize himself by the decoration of a church, instead of causing 
the best painters in the city to be engaged to come and work for a 
stipulated salary, he was wont to address a commission to his master 
architect, couched in these terms: ‘Know that we have charged 
our friend William de W alsingham, to take in our city of London as 
many painters as shall be neede d, and set them to work at our wages, 
and to cause them to continue thereat as long as may be required : 
and if any be found contumacious, he shall arrest them and cast them 
into our prisons, there to abide until it be otherwise determined re- 





* See Rymer’s Acta Publica in his reign, passim. His admirals are also ordered 
to seize on all vessels within their jurisdiction under a certain tonnage, and to cause 
their masters and owners to give good and sufficient surety for bringing them to the 
place of rendezvous at the time appointed ; and if needs be, proceeds the mandate, 
you are to enforce obedience “ per incarcerationem corporum suorum e¢ aliis vus et 
modis quibus meliis expedire videritis.” 
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specting them.’ Again, if he wished to procure himself the pleasure 
of listening to vocal or instrumental music after his repast, he would 
in like manner cause his usher to compel the attendance of the requi- 
site number of youths of an agreeable figure and well instructed in 
playing and singing, wherever such were to be found.”* 

The period at which Chaucer was enabled to return to England is 
not known’; but about ten years.after King Edward’s expedition, he 
composed a poem called the Duchess, on the death of Blanche, the 
wife of his noble friend and patron, the Duke of Lancaster. The fol- 
lowing extract from this poem will show that the feelings of bashful 
lovers of the fourteenth century, on the awful occasion of “ popping 
the question,” were pretty much the same as at this present writing. 


Upon a day, 
I bethought me what wo 
And sorowe that I suffred tho,+ 

For her; and yet she wist it nought, 
Ne tell her durst I not my thought. 
Alas, thought I, I can no rede ;t 

And but I tel her, I am but dede ; 
And if I tell her, to say right soth, 

I am adradde§ she woll be wroth. 
Alas, what shall I then do? 

In this debate I was so wo, 
Methought mine herté brast a twain ; 
So at the last, sothe for to saine, 

I bethought me that Nature 

Ne forméd never in creatare 

So much beauty trewly 
And bounty, without mercy. 


In hope of that, my tale I tolde, 
With sorowe as that I never sholde ; 
For nedés, and maugre mine heed, 

I must have tolde her, or be deed. 

I not}| well how that I began, 

Full yvell reherce it I can; 

And eke, as helpe me God withall, 

I trow it was in the dismall 

That was the ten woundes of Egipt ; 
For many a word I overskipt 

In my tale, for puré fere 

Lest my wordés misse set were, 

With sorowful hert and woundés dede, 
Softe and quaking for pure drede 

And shame, and stinting in my tale 
For ferdé, and mine hew al pale ; 

Full oft I wexte both pale and reed, 
Bowing to her I hing the heed : 

I durst not onés loke her on ; 

For wit, manner, and all was gone. 

I said, “ Mercy”—and no more: 

It nas no game, it sate me sore. 





* Hist. de la Conquete de l’Angleterre. + Then. 


¢ I know no advice, I know not what counsel to adopt. § Afraid. J I know not. 
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It was about this time that Chaucer married Philippa, daughter of 
Sir Payne Roet, of Hainault, and sister of Catherine Swinton, the 
third wife of John of Gaunt. Four years after, that is, in 1373, ano- 
ther important event is stated to have occurred in the life of our poet: 
being sent on an embassy to Italy, he was present at the marriage of 
the Duke of Clarence to Violante, daughter of the Duke of Milan; on 
which occasion he made the personal acquaintance of Petrarch, and 
probably also of his friend Boccaccio. Froissart likewise was of the 
party. The writings of the two great Italian poets exercised a great 
influence on the productions of Chaucer, especially those of Boccaccio, 
from which he often borrowed the groundwork of his tales; always, 
however, adding such an infusion of vigor and freshness, as vastly to 
improve on his original.* 

During the last years of King Edward, and the early ones of his 
juvenile successor, Chaucer produced, among others, two of his larger 
poems, the House of Famet and the Legend of Good Women. In 
the second year of Richard II.’s reign, it appears that Chaucer became 
involved in some political difficulties, and was even obliged to flee the 
country ; but the precise causes of this event, as also the length of 
time he remained abroad, cannot now be ascertained with any degree 
of certainty. ‘That, however, such was the case, appears from seve- 
ral parts of his Testament of Love, a work written shortly after these 
circumstances, in imitation of the treatise of Boethius, De Consolatione 
Philosophie. At all events, the last ten years of our poet’s life were 
spent in retirement, during which he received from King Richard, as 
he before had from his grandfather, many substantial marks of royal 
favor. It was in this evening of his days that he produced his master- 
piece, the Canterbury Tales, the fruit of an intellect matured by long 
study of mankind, and which of itself would be sufficient to secure for 
its author imperishable fame. The idea of composing a series of 
tales told by the individuals of a company in rotation, was borrowed 
from the well known plot of Boccaccio’s Decameron, in which a party 
of young people of both sexes are represented as leaving Florence for 
the country, on the abatement of the great plague in 1348, and amusing 
themselves after dinner by telling stories. But here, as in other in- 
stances, Chaucer so improved on ‘the hint he adopted, as to leave his 
original far behind. ‘The occasion he invented for his stories, was the 
bringing together of a number of pilgrims of all descriptions, travel- 
ling to the shrine of St. Thomas a Becket, at Canterbury ; from which 
circumstance the work takes its name. “ One superiority,” says War- 
ton, which, among others, Chaucer’s plan afforded above that of Boc- 
caccio, was the opportunity of displaying a variety of very striking and 
dramatic characters, which would not have easily met but on such an 
expedition—a circumstance which also contributed to give a variety 
to the stories.” ‘The introductory descriptions of the personages com- 
prised in this mixed assemblage, form a complete portrait gallery of 
the various classes of Englishmen, at a period when the grades and 





* See Warton’s Hist. of English Poetry, vol ii. sec. 15. 





+ Imitated by Pope. 
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professions of society were distinguished by peculiarities much more 
strongly marked than at present. ‘These sketches are justly considered, 
for their truth and vivacity, as the happiest efforts of Chaucer’s genius ; 
indeed, each of them is a gem in itself. Here follows the picture of 
a jovial monk : 


A Monke there was, fair for the maistry, 

An out rider, that lovéd venery ; 

A manly man, to been an abbot able. 

Full many a dainty horse had he in stable ; 

And when he rode, men might his bridle here 

Gingleing in a whistling wind, as clere 

And eke as loud as doth the chappell bell. 

There as this lord was keeper of the sell, 

The rule of Saint Maure and of Saint Benet, 

Because that it was old and somedele streit, 

This ilké monké let old things to passe,* 

And held after the newé world the pace : 

He gave not of the text a pulled hen, 

That saith that hunters be not holy men ; 

Ne that a monké, when he is recheless,t 

Is like to a fish that is waterless, 

This is to say, a monkeé out of cloystre :— 

This ilke text held he not worth an oystre. 

And I say that his opinion was good ; 

Why should he study, and make himself wood ;¢ 

Upon a book alway in cloyster to pore, 

Or swinké§ with his hands, or to labore, 

As Austin bid ? how shull the world be served? 

Let Austin have his swinke to him reserved. 

Therefore he was a prickasoure|| aright, 

Greyhounds he had as swift as foul of flight : 

Of prickinge and of huntinge for the hare 

Was all his lust,** for no cost would he spare. 
I saw his slevés purfled at the hande 

With gristt, and that the finest in the lande ; 

And for to fast his hoode under the chinne, 

He had of gold ywrought a curious pinne. 

A love knot in the greater ende there was ; 

His hede was bald, and shone as any glas, 

And eke his face as he had been anointe. 

He was a lorde ful fat and in good pointe ; 

His eyen slepe and rolinge in his hede, 

That stemed as a furneis ofa lead; 

His bootés sowple, his hors in great estate : 

Now certainly he was a fair prelate. 


What can be more opposite, and, at the same time, in more perfect 
keeping in all its details, than the description of the demure and 
would-be courtly prioress ? 


There was also a nonne, a Prioresse, 
That of her smiling was simple and coy ; 
Her greatest oth was but by Saint Loye,tt 
And she was clepéd Madame Eglentine. 
Full well she songé the service devine, 





*Same. + Tyrwhitt proposes regnelles, i. e. without rule. + Mad. § Work. | Hard rider. 
** Delight. ++ A sort of fur so called. tt St. Louis. 
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Entuned in her voice full semély ; 
And French she spake full fayre and fetously,* 
After the school of Stratford atté Bow ; 
For French of Parts was to her unknow. 
At meat was she full well ytaught withall : 
She let no morsel fro her lippés fall ; 
Ne wet her fingers in her sauce deepe ; 
Well couth she carry a morsel, and well keep, 
That no drop ne fell upon her brest : 
In courtesie was set full much her lest.t 
Her overlippé wipéd she so clean, 
That in her cuppeée was no ferthing sene 
Of greecé, when she dronken had her draught ; 
Full semély after her meat she raught :t 
And sikerly§ she was of great disport, 
And full pleasant and amiable of port, 
And painéd her to counterfeten chere 
Of court, and be stateliché of manere, 
And to been holden digne of reverence. 
But tor to speken of her conscience, 
She was so charitable and so pitous, 
She would weepen if that she saw a mous 
Caught in a trappe, ifit were dead or bled. 
Of smalé houndeés had she, that she fed 
With rosted flesh, and milke, and wastel bread ; 
But sore wept she, if any of hem were dead, 
Or if men smote hem with a yerdé smart ; 
And all was conscience and tender heart. 
Full semély her wimple pinchéd was, 
Her nose tretes,|| her eyen gray as glas, 
Her mouth smaleé, and thereto soft and red; 
But sikerly she had a fair torehead. 
It was almost a spanné brode I trow, 
For hardely she was not undergrow. 
Full fetise** was her cloke, as | was ware; 
Of small coral about her arm she bare 
A paire of bedés gauded all with grene, 
And thereon hong a broch of gold full shene, 
On which there was first writ a crowned A, 
And after, “ Amor vincit omnia.” 


The admirably adapted tale rehearsed by the prioress, of “a mira- 
cle of a Christian’s child, murthered by the Jewes,” will be found ina 
modernized form among Wordsworth’s poems.tt The horrible events, 
fresh in every one’s recollection, that took place last year in Damas- 
cus, prove that the absurd and cruel bigotry which gave rise to the 
popularity of such “lying legends” in the convents of the fourteenth 
century, still thrives in the haunts of ignorance and superstition in all 
its baleful vigor. 








* Dexterously, neatly. t Delight. t Reached. § Certainly. | Long and 


well-proportioned. ** Neat. 


tt We perceive with pleasure that the modernized version of Chaucer, under- 
taken by Wordsworth, Leigh Hunt, Barry Cornwall, and others, has just been pub- 
lished in England. A work executed by scholars and poets such as these, to whom 
it could not but be a labor of love, will certainly prove of distinguished excellence, 
and must have the happy result of rendering more accessible and popular the works 
of our favorite bard. We trust soon to see it republished in this country. 
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Chaucer died in the year 1400, at the age of seventy-two. There 
are some beautiful stanzas extant, which are said, we know not how 
truly, to have been composed by him on his death-bed. 

It has not been our intention, in penning this article, to give a com- 
plete account either of the life or works of our poet; for that would 
have demanded a much larger space than could well be afforded in a 
periodical of this nature. The object we have set before us has been 
to furnish such a cursory view of his life and times, and such speci- 
mens of his productions, as might enable the general reader to form a 
just estimate of his writings, and thus afford an inducement to a more 
general study of an author often indeed talked of, but at the present 
day, we fear, very little read. Yet, such ought not tobe the case: for 
the unexampled spread of the English language in countries of differ- 
ent climates, habits, and institutions, remote from the land of its ori- 
gin, and peopled by a variety of races, cannot but tend gradually to 
alter its character, and to detract more and more from its idiomatic 
purity and force. Now, one of the best and most available means for 
staying the evil we deprecate, is to be found in a diligent study of the 
early standard writers ; indeed, it is thus only that the incorrectness 
and vapid insipidity of style that already distinguish too many of the 
productions of American authorship, can hope to be effectually re- 
moved and guarded against. For this purpose, we fearlessly assert, 
there is no writer in the whole range of English literature better 
adapted than Chaucer, whether we consider the primitive simplicity 
and vigor of his language, or the fund of instruction and amusement 
contained in his works. Indeed, ifwe reflect on the state of the Eng- 
lish tongue before it was moulded into shape under his forming hand, 
the ease and variety of his style and the harmony of his versification* 


will appear little short of miraculous. The manly honesty of purpose 
that shows itself in every page of his writings, and his perfect truth 
to nature in the delineation of character, have not been without the 
happiest influence on the imaginative literature of England. We 
know not if there is any author, except Shakspeare and Scott, who so 
perfectly succeeds by means of a few master-touches, in placing before 





* We have endeavored to indicate by means of accents, the manner in which his 
verses should be read. But should some of the lines still appear to halt, let the 
reader recollect, that the majority of his productions were long multiplied only by 
transcription, and that, with the exception of the Canterbury Tales, no critical edi- 
tion of his works has yet been executed. The extracts contained in this article are 
taken, with a few emendations, from the last black-letter folio, that of 1687. The 
following reproof, addressed by Chaucer to his own scribe, will show that even in 
his lifetime his writings were not secure from the effects of ignorance and care- 
lessness : 

Adam Scrivener, if ever it thee befall 

Boece or Troiles for to write anew, 

Under thy long locks thou maist have the scall, 
But after my making thou write more trew ; 
So oft a day I mote thy werke renew, 

It to correct and eke to rubbe and scrape ; 
And all is thorow thy negligence and rape.* 


* Haste. 
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the mind’s eye a complete embodiment of the characters he designs to 
portray. That the latter of these undying geniuses was an ardent stu- 
dent and admirer of Chaucer, is well known to all acquainted with his 
works—and who is not? and that the former was so likewise, it 
would not be difficult to show, did time and space permit. We have 
already mentioned the two worthy pupils of Chaucer, Lydgate and 
Occleve. Both contributed to polish and adorn the E nglish language 
by their writings, especially Lydgate, whose works are quite volumi- 
nous ; and both have paid a heart-felt tribute to the memory of their 
deceased friend and master. We think we cannot better conclude 


than by quoting Occleve’s affectionate lament : 


But wele awaye, so is myne herté wo, 

That the honotr of English tonge is dede, 

Of which I wont was han counsel and rede ! 
O mayster dere and fadir reverent, 

My mayster Chaucer, floure of eloquence, 
Mirrour of fructuous entendement, 

O universal fadir in science, 

Alas that thou thine excellent prudence 

In thy bed mortel mightest not bequethe! 
What eyled Deth ! Alas,why would he sle the ! 
O Deth, that didst nought harm singulere 

In slaughter of him, but all the lond it smertith : 
But nathélesse yit hast thou no powere 

His name to sle; his high vertue astertith 
Unslayn from thee, which aye us lifely hertith, 
With bookés of his ornate enditing, 

That is to all this lond enlumyning. 





THE MINSTREL’S RETURN. 


Upon his bier, the Minstrel lay ; 
His lips were silent ndw ;— 

His silver locks, the only bay 
That graced his noble brow. 


Beside him, was on parchment traced, 
The song which last he sung ; 

The Harp, he loved to strike, was placed 
Within his arms, unstrung. 


Thus slept the Bard, his deep, deep sleep ; 
Yet lingered still his song ; 

And long and bitter did they weep, 
That he, their pride, was gone. 


Since,—many, long, long years have past ; 
Still, green his cypress waves :— 

All those who mourn’d his death, at last, 
Have sunk into their graves. 


But now, as when bright Spring returns, 
New verdure clothes the plain, 

And flowers start from their wintry urns,— 
The Poet lives again! 


Immortal garlands crown his head, 
Amid the living throng ! 
While those who mourn’d the Minstrel, dead, 
Live only in his song. 
VOL. INO. VI. 5 
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THE STUDY OF THE CONSTITUTION 


Ir all other inducements were wanting, patriotism alone should 
persuade us to this study. We shall else never know the full mean- 
ing of our birth-right, nor how to make becoming expressions of gra- 
titude to God, and respect and veneration towards the honored agents 
of his goodness. 

History is well defined to be “ philosuphy teaching by ex- 
ample ;**—and no era in the annals of our race is more fruit- 
ful in the developments of character, and in interesting ex- 
hibitions of the human mind. Indeed, the last hundred years 
will be distinguished in all future time. They have witnessed 
greater revolutions in government, and more eventful changes in 
opinion, than can find a parallel in the past. The rights of men 
have been more successfully indicated. The mind has been deliver- 
ed from bondage. ‘The soul has asserted her claims, and thrown off 
an ignominious subjection. She has set out from a new starting 
point, and for a new and nobler goal. All this, and more, will be- 
come delightful themes for the student, seeking just notions of the 
nature and spirit of our republican institutions. It is far more eleva- 
ting than politics—it is philosophy in its broadest relations. ‘The 
governments of the old world have all been the creatures of circum- 
stances—the results of frequent modification and amendment, as the 
occasion and exigency required ; but here was a free people engaged 
in forming a political system new from its foundations. We were 
free to choose and to take counsel of all the past, controlled by no 
interference of power, and away from all collisions with European 
politics. 

Man could not well be more instructively or favorably studied. Im- 
perfect as this sketch may be, it would be defective in some of the 
brightest incidents that belong to it, did it fail, with emphatic dis- 
tinctness, to acknowledge the measure of agency that is due to the 
piety of the communities who planted their homes on these shores. 
The truth is, and it stands out in broad light on the whole history, 
that the magnificent scheme of peopling a new world with civilized 
and Christian communities, from its conception to its consummation, 
was prosecuted in humble dependence on God, with a constant sense 
of his presence, and desire for his blessing. 

The Pilgrim learned his rights where he was taught his duties— 
from the Bible. He was a patriot because he was a Christian. The 
free exercise of conscience he felt to be not only his privilege, that 
could not be yielded, but a most solemn duty, which he could not fore- 
go. And when we admire his inflexible determination, and the un- 
shaken firmness under the most afflicting extremities—a fortitude of 
soul that neither dangers nor death could appal ; this explains and 
reconciles it all, that the spring of his purposes and the supplies of 
his strength were in God. 

Another article deserves a thought in this place. ‘ The citizens of 
each state shall be entitled to all the privileges and immunities of citi- 
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zens in the several states.” ‘This clause invests the citizen of New 
York or Rhode Island with an American character—gives him a pass- 
port to every state, and a recognition in every country. He is robed 
in a citizenship broad as the Union. Nothing can deprive him of it. 
When he goes abroad it attends him and elevates him before the world. 
The tenant of the humblest cabin in the wilds of the West, wears this 
national vestment wherever he may wander. It is his boast, that his 
country is the dwelling-place of freedom—that he has a property in 
all that contributes to her welfare and constitutes her glory; that, 
as an American citizen, he is free to prosecute any lawful enter- 
prize, engage in any business, and aspire to any distinction of 
trust or honor in the gift of his country; in nothing hindered, and 
nothing denied to him, but the license to do wrong. 

One further reference will dismiss the subject—and this respects 
the popular character of our Constitution. ‘The political power is 
all delegated, flowing from the people as the true and rightful 
source ; and granted, too, for specific purposes and short terms of 
enjoyment. The Executiv e, Legislative, and Judicial departments 
receive each in its measure the power deemed necessary to their 
respective functions. Here we may remark the cautious and jealous 
spirit that guards the avenues to Power. The Executive returns to 
the people at the end of four years. The Senator after six years, and 
the Member of the House of Representatives after two years. The 
longest grant is for only six years ; and moreover, the Representative 
of the people can make no law for his constituents that will not reach 
himself. His own return to the condition and duties of a citizen is 
constantly in view. 

Our Constitution knows no privileged orders nor personal immuni- 
ties. Its titles are such as merit wins, and its nobles are Nature’s no- 
blemen. And thus, as it would seem, every safeguard is provided 
that could well surround, and affectionately defend and preserve re- 
publican liberty. 

It should be deemed no common blessing, that when this noble 
work was finished—had been recommended to the States, and by 
them adopted as the bond of the Union, and its supreme fundamental 
law—that the exposition of its principles and construction of its pow- 
ers, should have devolved upon such a man as Chief Justice Marshall. 
It is difficult to meditate on this benignant arrangement without emo- 
tion. For you perceive that the whole scheme was yet on paper— 
a noble system it truly appeared, but the confederation had also pro- 
mised much in its time, and signally failed. This was now to be tried. 
Here were state jealousies and honest fears on one side, and federal 
pretensions in behalf of a strong government, quite as honest, on the 
other. Here were lines of very delicate separation, between the 
State and General power—and Marshall was chosen for the weighty 
trust of moulding this charter, and commending it, in its practical 
operations, to the good sense and patriotism of the people. It was a 
happy incident in the life of this illustrious Jurist, that he had himself 
been an active patriot of the Revolution, as an officer in its army. He 
knew what was fought for; he had oiten pondered its meaning amid 
the confusion and din of the battle-field. He was deeply versed in 
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the history of human liberty, and with all its trials during the heavy 
years of the Revolution. In the doubtful experiment of the confeder- 
ation, he saw where there had been failures, and studied and under- 
stood their causes. Thus admirably schooled, and profoundly read 
in the law as a science, he approached the exalted service of expound- 
ing the Constitution of his country; and ages to come will remember 
how faithfully and ably—-with what unshrinking firmness and unim- 
peachable purity—he fulfilled the sacred trust, and thereby sustained 
a nation’s hopes. If further reasons be needed to commend it to favor, 
we may find them in the fruits of its administration. In all the time 
of its action it has been productive of good, without alloy, when left 
to its own healthful energies. Let the records of time furnish, if they 
can, a period of such prosperity and such universal tranquillity among 
ourselv es. The occasional agitations have only shown us more con- 
vincingly the strength of the bond ; and during the last year, to crown 
the whole retrospect with the most ‘cheering illustration, in a season of 
unwonted political excitement, the whole land moved in mighty 
masses of the people, as if the nation itself had been roused up to a 
grand Inquisition, and with congregated thousands upon thousands, 
addressed and inflamed by the stirring eloquence of the best talents from 
both parties, we have seen the obligations of order respected, and the 
majesty of our laws maintained throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. What is the cause? May we not hope, that under the di- 
vine blessing, all this is the legitimate result of our institutions. Our 
people are early imbued with the sentiment—it is their home-born 
politics—that, next to God, we acknowledge no sovereign but the laws, 

and that binds the highest and lowest with equal obligations. And 
being the only master, we are trained to cherish and sustain its uni- 
versal and perpetual authority. Every American citizen is pledged to 
stand by the law. It is his defence—his bulwark. Let Europe have 
her kings, if such be her preference ; our king is the law. We can, 

in some good measure, sympathize in the admirable estimate of the 
inimitable Hooker, when wrapped in the contemplation of law ; and 
as he traced its pervading presence and power in all the works and 
ways of the Infinite Creator, he exclaims, ‘‘ Of law, nothing less can 
be acknowledged, than that her seat is the bosom of God—her voice 
the harmony of the world. All things in heaven and earth do her 
homage ; the very least as fee ‘ling her care, and the greatest as not 
exempted from her power.” 

Suffer me, then, in conclusion, to urge upon you all to prize the 
union of the States, as established by the Constitution. Let us pon- 
der the momentous truth, interwoven with the elements of its exist- 
ence, that it will last while wisdom and virtue last. It will be true to 
us so long as we shall be true to ourselves ; and should that gloomy 
hour meet us, when the People, corrupted by their blessings, shall be 
false to their principles, and forgetful of their gracious Benefactor— 
then indeed will the glory have departed for ever; and History, 
faithful to her trust, will turn the last leaf upon a record at once the 
brightest and the darkest in the annals of Time. 


Carolina. 


CAROLINA. 


I. 


Oh! home of my childhood, thou land of affection, 

How often of thee have my bright dreamings been, 
When over my vision thy sweet recollection, 

Outpoured with its presence, each heart-cheering scene. 


Il. 
Thou land where the myrtle up springs ever blooming, 
Unseared by the Autumn, and green every leaf, 
At each waking season, some freshness resuming, 
And smiling mid Winter’s dispiriting grief. 
Ill. 
Thou land where the pine-tree toward heaven is growing, 
Invading so boldly each bright-crested cloud, 
When oft the sweet zephyrs around it are blowing, 
Like maids wreathed, and dancing amid the May crowd. 


IV. 


Thou land where the rivers so silently gliding, 

Sweet Cooper and Ashley have gladdened my heart, 
When in their cool water oft joyful abiding, 

Long, long I have sported, unwilling to part. 


¥ 
Beside those dear streamlets the flowers are springing, 
Such as I delighted in boyhood to cull, 
From banks where my feelings now ardent are clinging— 
Oh! thither ’ll hasten when Hope’s cup is full. 


Vi. 


Alas! when I left thee, too vainly rejoicing 
In full youthful vigor, and untouched by care— 
Say, seemed not my parting e’en then to be voicing, 
The tones of an absence, too, too long and drear ! 


Vil. 

Oh! then in my slumbers, full many a bright vision, 
Revealing thine image, appeared unto me, 

But ah! the curst morning brought in its division, 
That sadly awoke me from dreamings of thee. 


VII. 

Then night after night, in a pleasing succession, 
Still thou wert returning and blessing my soul, 
Within my heart leaving thy full, sweet impression, 

In gay colors written on memory’s scroll. 


IX. 


Oh! land, my heart’s dwelling—again I shall see thee, 
Soon, soon I shall gladden beneath thy warm smile— 
Then, e’en as a mother, take, take me back freely, 
And let nothing distant my spirit beguile. 


Xx. 

Home! home! I’m coming—yes, after an absence, 
Forever unwelcome, to thee I return ; 

Then, then, O my birth-place, thou’lt cheer up my presence 
With love in my bosom’s lone altar to burn. 
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Nicut and Morntne. A Novel. By the Author of “ Pelham,” “ Rienzi,” “ Eugene 
Aram,” etc. 'Two vols. 12mo. New York: Harper & Brortuers, 82Cliffst. 1841. 





Though this work appears far less-labored, and less minutely wrought, than most 
of the preceding works of Mr. Butwer, yet we have no doubt that had it met with 
the fortunate accident of primogeniture, it would have achieved for him a greater 
reputation than either of its illustrious elder brethren. 

It is illustrated by a variety of character and wealth of incident, which few who 
have not lived the rather intense life of Mr. Butwer could have conceived, and none 
without his talent could have executed. Almost every page and line, from the be- 
ginning to the end of the work, is saturate with interest. 

As every one will read “ Night and Morning,” we shall not attempt an analysis of 
its plan, but would suggest a few remarks in connection with the political and 
social philosophy by which this Author’s school of fiction is so completely indi- 
vidualized. 

Mr. Butwer is a radical, because, that living in the presence of an aristocracy, 
he was not born a nobleman, and not from any natural gravitation of his sympathies 
towards the lower classes. He is proud, selfish, talented, and successful in hi§ vo- 
cation ; but he finds himself continually running against an aristocratic barrier, 
which he justly esteems a social fiction, and which naturally enough colors the feel- 
ings which he entertains for it. 

We doubt whether he has any faith in men, or at least in Englishmen. We ima- 
gine that we can detect in the pervading unbelief and social skepticism of Lilburne, 
something of the spontaneity and unconscious truthfulness of a pet character. Lil- 
burne is unquestionably the strongest character in this book; and his obvious pro- 
totypes—the Savilles, the Richard Crawfords, the Mauleverers, and Lumley Ferrers 
are as unquestionably the strong features of the works in which they respectively 
appear. 

Had Butwer been unsuccessful in his literary career, he would probably have 
been a genuine English Tory, with all the blindness of the bigot, and with an im- 
pregnability of faith which testimony from the dead could not have shaken. As it 
is, he is undoubtedly one of the most potent revolutionary writers in Europe, not 
excepting even Vicror Hvco. Almost every book which he has written has re- 
flected more or less severely, upon the conventional distinctions of birth and wealth. 
He was the first to unmask the weaknesses of the English aristocracy, and to make 
the people laugh at them. How ludicrous it is, to see the strong arm of England's 
law raised against the lives of five or six hundred agitators upon Tower Hill, or in 
the Palace-Yard, or treating as a criminal offence the segregation of a few restless 
mechanics by torch-light, in the streets of her cities, as if the rankness of their cri- 
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minality could only be expiated by the severest penalties; while Butwer, who is 
steadily but imperceptibly upheaving the whole continent of prejudice and custom, 
receives the honor of knighthood for the sweet and captivating music with which 
he disguises the creakings of his mighty enginery. 

Future political writers will tarry long upon the writings of Burwer, when they 
come to classify the moral levers of modern English reform. 

But Dickens, like Butwer, is an apostle of the popular interest ; and why is 
there such a difference in their social philosophy! Why do we experience 


such a 
dissatisfied, self-correcting sense of criminal association, after reading the 


produc- 
tions of one, while from those of the other we rise filled with a general philanthro- 
py, and with hearts refreshed? Because we see that Dickens has confidence in 
men—Butwer only in himself. The one bears the native and domesticated mien 
of a resident among the people—the other, that of an exile for life. Like his own 
Pole, the restless mind of Bu.wenr is continually pining for the land which has re- 
jected him for ever. 

Bu_Wer never supposed it possible to conceive a hero with a profession, much 
less with a trade. Whenever approaches have been made to this in any of his 
leading characters, the heroical was made to merge as the professional predomina- 
ted.. The hero of the present work is trodden down by the author rather than the 
world, into different menial occupations while a boy, and the glories of his birth 
still linger around him ; but when he becomes the heroic agent, he is stripped of all 
industrial resource, and left destitute in Paris, unable to work, and to beg, ashamed. 
While the reader is pondering the probabilities of his starvation, he suddenly re- 
appears in the army, where, witha pair of epaulettes, and twenty lines from the au- 
thor’s pen, he is translated into a hero, and matured a gentleman. 

And wherever Buiwer does subject his ideal friends to a menial employment, 
even upon such conditions he always contrives to bring them at issue with the du- 
ties of their station, thus evolving the heroical at the expense of the professional. 
His heroes must always be of that lounging, dawdling class of English gentlemen, 
whose social position is an accident, whose days are the birth-times of caprices, 
whose weeks have no Sundays, and whose life is without any creditable or lofty 
purpose. 

The undefined and uncertain sex of our author’s democracy, may be seen in a 
stronger light, by supposing him to attempt to idealize American life. The only 
characters among us at all resembling his favorite heroes, we despise. Our men 
are all more or less engaged in fighting the great battle of life behind the gis of 
some practical interest. Nearly all of us work for something in which the whole people 
have an interest. Therefore labor is comparatively popular. Indeed, there is ra- 
ther an unamiable intolerance existing among us for those who do not work. Mr. 
Butwer’s first difficulty would be, that he could not find a hero. 

How different from Dickens, in whose eyes the possession of any legitimate sen- 
timent, begotten of God, and not a bastard of society, makes a hero of its possessor 
—whose comprehensive charities penetrate the prison and the work-house, without 
being dimmed or refracted by the medium of misery through which they have to 
pass. 

Bu.wer never joined the popular party because its charities included the world, 
but because, as he thought, they excluded the aristocracy. Had he been born to 
the peerage—one of the Dii majorum gentium—we doubt very much whether he 
would have ever cast a vote to extinguish, or substantially to limit the privileges 
of his order. 

Mr. Bu.wer’s social philosophy, so far as it may be distinguished from his poli- 
tics, is probably the most radical. He seems to be impregnated with an uncompro- 
mising hostility towards most of the more prominent restrictions of society. He 
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feels pained, as every philanthropist must be, at the obliquities and distortions into 
which human character is pressed by that society’s laws—and has undertaken the 
very unacceptable task of probing its morbid anatomy—of exposing its unnatural 
heat, its color of mortification—and, in general, of disclosing all the manifestations 


of disease which lie concealed beneath its smooth but bloated surface. 


It is not surprising, that from so long communion with, and study of the infirmi- 
ties of men, begotten of existing society, his vision should not extend far beyond 
their diseases, and that he should find but little in them with which to indulge an 
ardent and unsuspecting sympathy. This is the idea we intended to convey, when 
we said that he had no confidence in men. In man’s natural impulses, or in man 
as he should be, he has the greatest confidence, as all his works abundantly prove. 
But for man the gentleman and man the proletary, he entertains a steady jealousy 
if not positive aversion. 

No one who has read Butwer’s works ever felt for him any of that genuine spon- 
taneous affection, which springs so inevitably from a perusal of the works of 
Dicxens or of Lams. He is not a man to be loved, how much soever he may be 
admired. 

But there is one characteristic of Mr. Butwer’s mode of reform worthy of all 
commendation. He does not stand up to proclaim his heresies with the stubborn- 
ness of bigots in high places. He does not like the political Jack Cades of all time, 
who offer a distribution of other men’s property to segluce to him, blind followers» 
nor promise immunity to crime, for the purpose of tempting unscrupulous prose- 
lytes. He does not try to divide men’s opinions by first recklessly dividing their 
jnterests. He goes around through the minds of men, and awakens them to go up 
to the halls of legislation, and there to test the weakness or the strength of his 
logic. 

He induces men to inform themselves, and coolly to discuss, in the presence alone 
of their reason and their sentiments, the great question which he presents, and that 
too upon their merits and authority, forcing at the same time, and in the same de- 
cree, a decision of another independent question, which has but one side : and must 
therefore control any doubtful case to which it is attached. 

A social innovation, favored with such an introduction, never begat convulsive 
revolution, nor can it more injure than benefit society. 

The plot of this story, as we have heard from high authority, was suggested by an 
incident in the history of the Berkeley family, at present one of the oldest families 
in England. 

The late Earl of Berkeley, when a young man, appears to have entertained, and 
practically to have professed as heretical views of female virtue as have been fre- 
quently attributed to Mr. Butwer himself. A very fascinating person and address 
had made him unusually successful and proportionately enterprising with that sex 
which he ‘was accustomed to study with the eye of an artist, and pursue with the en- 
thusiasm of a sportsman. While yet a young man, he chanced to meet a Miss 
Cole, from Devonshire, in England, one of the most lovely girls in a county distin- 
guished for its female beauty, to whom he became ardently attached, and who, at 
the same time that she nobly vindicated her own dignity, established an exception 
to his theories, in favor of her sex. 

He married her. Some time after the birth of the third son, a question was raised 
before the House of Lodrds, which rendered it necessary to prove their marriage. 
Owing to some circumstances, growing pi:-bably out of the original equality of their 
station in life, or other causes, the usual multiplication of copies of the certificate 
had not been made, or they had not been preserved with the usual precaution ; in 
the absence of which, and for want of adequate circumstantial evidence to supvly 
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its place, the house were compelled to declare the marriage a nullity, and the chil- 
dren by consequence illegitimate. 

It was thereupon deemed prudent by the parents to have the marriage imme- 
diately perfected by a repetition of the ceremony. But the children—the elder of 
whom is Colonel Berkeley, now Lord Seathorp, by favor—pledged themselves never 
to marry, in order that no claims from the heirs of their body should in any way 
embarrass the descent of the title to their future brother or his heirs. 

The first child and son by the second marriage, when he became of age, refused 
and still refuses to take the title, as such act would virtually impeach the character 
of his mother. So the title must remain in abeyance until his first son shall come of 
age, who can then receive the title of Earl of Berkeley, without prejudice to the mo- 
ther, and without question from adverse claimants. 

From what information can be gained of the late Earl of Berkeley, he appears to 
have been the exact prototype of Mr. Bulwer’s elder Philip Beaufort, handsome, 
high-spirited, generous, and reckless. Lady Berkeley appears to have been as 
exactly copied in the delineation of the tender mother, who, to lighten the weight of 
privation upon her little Sidney, was willing, almost at the expense of the necessa- 
ries of life, to give him a pony to ride as in the gilded days of their prosperity. 

The identity of character stops here, though the connection of the plot of Night 
and Morning with this story is most obvious. 

The other characters are drawn from that opulent fund of experience which has 
so long supplied our author with varieties, and which appears less nearly exhausted 
now than at any previous period of his literary life. 





History or THE Unitep States, from their first settlement as Colonies, to the close 
of the Administration of Mr. Madison, in 1817. By Sarma Hate. 2 vols. 18mo. 
Harper & Brotuers. New York. 1841. 


We are glad to see the pen of such a man as Mr. Have put in requisition by the 
great American publishing house of the Harpers. He is one of the most competent 
and faithful of living historians ; and, being master of an easy and flourishing style, 
he has given to his narrative a charm not always to be found in compositions of this 
kind. He has presented, in a clear and lucid form, the history of all the prominent 
events that marked the rise of the different members of the American Confederacy, 
from their colonial and vassal state, to the days of their independence, equality, and 
individual power. ‘The history of each is sufficiently extended to give the reader a 
view of the whole ground ; and, taken as a whole, these two volumes form altoge- 
ther the most valuable and comprehensive summary history of the United States now 
extant. The work is well suited to the design of the publishers in their popular and 
national work, the Family Library, and makes the CXIX. and CXX. volumes of 
that great publication. 





P 


Tue Lire or Ouiver Goipsmitu, with Selections from his Writings. By Wasutne- 
TON Irvine. 2 vols. 18mo. Family Library. Harper anp Broruers. New 
York. 1841. 


Mr. Irvine has presented, in this work, a brief narrative of the life of the celebrated 
Go.psmirn, in the chaste and beautiful style which so eminently distinguishes the 
elassic American. If he has made a liberal use of materials furnished in the volu- 
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minous work of Prior, who, with great industry and patient research, gathered the 
most minute particulars in the life of Goldsmith, Mr. Irving has given to this me- 
moir the fulness of one of his own graceful imaginings ; and, having taken up the 
book, we hasten on through its pages with unabated curiosity to the end. The se- 
lections from the works of the British poet and essayist, which make up the princi- 
pal portion of these volumes, are made with that taste and judgment which we 
would expect from Mr. Irvine. The Harpers are doing good service to the Ameri- 
can public in placing such works as this in their Family Library. 





Tue Lire anp Lanp or Burns, by Attan CunnincHam; with Contributions by 
Tuomas CampsEtt, Esq., to which is prefixed an Essay on the Genius and Wri- 
tings of Burns, by Tuomas Cartyte, Esq. 12mo. New York: J. & H. G. Lane- 
Ley, No. 57 Chatham street. 1841. 


The volume before us commences with the masterly criticism of CarLyie on the 
genius and writings of Burns, to which perhaps no superior or more discriminating 
judgment of the peasant-bard has ever been written. It is free from many of the 
faults which have in no small measure depreciated the productions of this author, 
partaking but little of that ultra-Germanic infection and unnatural inversion, so 
grievously offensive to the lovers of the “good old English tongue.”, Indeed, it is 
a rich treat to the way-worn pilgrim in the rough paths of criticism, to chance upon 
such a frank and hearty, yet cool and careful analysis; which, without once de- 
scending from the critical, yet speaks in such honest, straight-forward simplicity, the 
fellow-feeling of the writer. 

Of the “ Life,” by Attan Cunnineuam, we need only say, that it is one of the 
best ever written, and well worthy its subject. The miscellaneous collection of 
illustrations, etc. which make up “'The Land of Burns,” are important aids to the 
lovers of his poetry, in catching, as it were, the very inspiration which breathed in 
the poet. These are followed by some letters, never before published in this coun- 
try, which close this very valuable volume. We had desired to make some extracts 
from the essay above-mentioned, but find it impracticable at present, so that we 
must content ourselves with endorsing the recommendation of the publishers, who 
have really said nothing extravagant in their ‘‘ Advertisement,” from which we 
quote: ‘“* As a supplemental volume to all editions of the writings of Burns hitherto 
published, this work must prove of intrinsic value, since it will not only be found 
necessary to their completion, but, being illustrative of his works, will also be of 
important service to the full appreciation of the author.” The typographical exe- 
cution of the book is exceedingly neat. 








EDITORS’ TABLE. 





CHANcELLOR Frevtincuvysen’s LecrurrE.—We esteem ourselves very fortunate in 
being permitted to lay before our readers, in our present number, an extract from 
the philosophical and eloquent discourse of Chancellor Frelinghuysen, on “ The 
Study of the Constitution of the United States, in connection with its early History.” 
It was delivered in the Tabernacle, as one of the highly successful course of lectures 
before the New York Lyceum. To those who know the distinguished reputation of 
Chancellor Frelinghuysen as a statesman and jurist, it is hardly necessary to say 
that his discourse on the Constitution of our country was heard with great interest 
and pleasure by a crowded auditory. 

The subject was introduced by some apposite and well-timed remarks on the use- 
ful agency of Lyceums, in forming and fostering a taste for “systematic reading.” 
Such an influence, the lecturer insisted, was in harmony with the demands of our 
age. It was the needful and natural corrective of many of the perilous tendencies 
of the time. Ours was pre-eminently the age of action. An irrepressible and uni- 
versal activity—wielding new and powerful agents—rushing on to final issues— 
launching forth into daring, and, oftentimes, reckless speculation, and hurrying 


principles to their results as the steam-car flies to its goal—urgently demanded the 
constant action on the public mind of a sober and healthful literature. 

Especially, at such a time, was our Constitution a noble and salutary subject of 
contemplation. Amid the fluctuations of our era, it stands unchanged—a perpetual 
monument of social wisdom and virtue. 


The lecturer then entered upon a most luminous, though rapid review of the 
grand procession of events which resulted in the formation of our national compact. 
These had educated the mind of our country to the conception of a just and tem- 
perate freedom. They had called forth, moreover, a succession of great men—the 
selected instruments of Providence—in the great work of national emancipation. 

Such were the noble topics of study presented in our Constitution and our early 
history. But our limits will not allow us to enter upon a full analysis of this highly 
instructive discourse ; and this is the less necessary, asmuch of its spirit and charac. 
ter may be seen in the extract which we have been permitted to make. It was 
written throughout in a clear, classic, and forcible style. Its tone seemed to us 
eminently judicial—full of deliberate conviction, and often rising into a grave and 
impressive eloquence. 





ATHENS IN THE TIME OF PericLes.—Such was the subject of the Rev. Dr. Br- 
THUNE’S late lecture before the New York Lyceum. Their course, opened by the Hon. 
Joun Quincy Apams, has been sustained, not only to the universal satisfaction of 
the citizens of New York, but also, we trust, to their own lasting advantage. Of 
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these lectures, it would be difficult to name the best ; but we are bold to say ‘Athens 
in the time of Pericles’ was the subject of one unsurpassed by any——equalled by few 
Gratifying indeed was it to the student to find one who, though he had left behind 
him the dust, as many term it, of college life, had not left buried in that dust his 
reverence for the spirits of Athens, or her glory in the time of Pericles; who evin- 
ced, that he had not turned the classic page only through fear of the Professor’s 
frown or the loss of maximum! One who, though mingling in the world, was yet 
not wholly of the world; and though ’mid the living, yet held converse with the 
mighty, changeless dead. 

His lecture was commenced by an abstract, concise, yet clear and sufficiently 
full, of Grecian history, from its earliest records to the time of Pericles ; noticing 
in briefest manner its political systems, its laws, law-givers, and literature, previous 
to this its highest state of splendor. But “‘ Athens in the time of Pericles” was the 
subject of the lecture. And well were the days of her glory pictured to the mind ; 
the days of her poets, her philosophers, her sculptors, and her works, glorious in 
their beauty, sublime in their majesty, seemed to rise from the page of the lecturer 
as though one of her sons had suddenly seized the chisel of her Phidias, to mould 
into life the marble of Paros. Of the many passages of great beauty and originality, 
we subjoin the following description of the statue of the Parthenon : 


“‘ Such was the shrine that rested on the Acropolis. It was the shrine of virgin 
truth, and the Pentelican was white as snow new fallen to earth. It was the shrine 
of deified wisdom—simple in harmonious purity, but massive in majestic strength. 
It was the shrine of female excellence, and the Doric symmetry was moulded with 
scarcely less than manly vigor into woman's noblest grace. So plastic did the mar- 
ble seem to have been beneath the chisel, that it was as though the Goddess had 
descended from the sky with a spotless cloud around her, and as she reached the 
spot she would consecrate, it had gently sunk into the form her celestial taste had 
chosen—and, with a touch of her Gorgon shield, she turned it into stone. Yet not 
before the majestic shapes of Gods had started forth in crowded grandeur on its 
fronts ; the multitude of worshippers in graceful confusion rushed along the lofty 


architraves. ‘The infuriate but beautiful Amazon seemed to struggle in fight with 
the heroic Greeks ; and the Centaurs, combining in wonderful anatomy the trunk 
and limb of the war-horse, with the head, and breast, and arms of giant men. to re- 
sist in vain with trampling hoof and brandished spear, the revengeful Lapithae, 
rising in wrath from the dishonored banquet.” 


A comparison of her now changed condition--many of her monumental works 
escaping the desolation of the barbarian to be transferred from her own sunny clime 
to the dismal fogs of London—with her then prosperous and happy state; and a 
tribute to the missionaries of the cross, who have left their own land to bear the 
light of truth to her who was once the light of the world ; closed this truly admira- 
ble lecture. 





THE FINE ARTS. 


Tue Apotto Gattery.—We welcome with pleasure the opening of the present 
exhibition of the Apollo Association. It is superior to any we have had for a long 
time, being well arranged, and containing fewer distressing nuisances than usual. It 
deserves the attention of all lovers of the Fine Arts, who really enjoy. the study- of 
good paintings, and desire due encouragement to the struggling artist. Let our 
enterprising citizens pause awhile in their eager race for wealth, fame, or pleasure, 
and bestow a little time on that which will refine and ennoble us as a nation and as 
individuals. If possible, let the false taste for showy and unmeaning daubs, 
which has long prevailed, give place to a higher perception of the beautiful, and a 
more just appreciation of the finest works of art. 
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One of the first which strikes the eye on entering, is— 

Numser 8, by H. Inman. A charming group of sweet, innocent children, the 
most attractive subject in Nature for the gifted artist. 

Numser 9. Portrait of Bensamin West. By Sir Tuomas Lawrence. This no- 
ble picture is a valuable addition to the gallery, and affords a capital study of a full 
length, on account of the dignity and grace of the attitude. All must admire the 
benevolent face of the kind old man, who so well deserved all the fame and honor 
lavished upon him. 

Noumeber 13. Dar Thula. C.G.THompson. A scene from Ossian. One of the 
very best pictures of this promising artist. It is truly gratifying to see some ima- 
gination and talent for design displayed in this matter-of-fact age, when the eye 
and taste are wearied and disgusted with the wilderness of portraits filling all our 
galleries. 

Numser 14. The Chess Players, or the Game of Life. By Morirz Rerzscn. A 
perfect gem. It will bear the study of hours, for there is meaning conveyed in every 
stroke of the pencil. It utters a voice of solemn yet gentle warning to us all, for 
we are all playing the same great game. The sad, earnest gaze and shadowy form 
of the angel are exquisite, and there is great power shown in the malignant expres- 
sion of the subtle adversary. 

Number 15. Abraham sending forth Hagar and Ishmael. From the original by 
Guercino. Do not like the general tone of the picture, but it is a,fine design. The 
faces are expressive ; Hagar’s countenance contains unutterable grief, without the 
exaggerated passion so commonly depicted. 

Number 16. Marriage of the Virgin and St. Joseph. Copy from Rapnaen by 
Bonomt. Very hard and stiff. 

Number 21. Portrait of a Young Lady. E. Wuirre. Sweet face. Dingy 
shading. 

Noumper 23. Portrait of Monsuine, Tea Merchant, Canton; by Lameua. A 
miniature curiosity. 

Numper 36. View of Kentucky Beach Forest. Miss S. Cirarxe. Very pleasing, 
except a little stiffness. Looks temptingly cool and shady. 

Numper 38. An Italian Lazzaroni Boy. D. Huntineron. Very fine. True to 
nature, in the easy, unconscious posture, and comfortable expression. A pleasing 
harmony of colouring. Huntineron will soon stand at the head of his pro- 
fession, uniting a faithful study of nature to a refined taste and brilliant imagina- 
tion. 

Numeper 40. Portrait of a gentleman. Wm. Pace. A strange specimen of bad 
coloring, very different from this artist’s usual manner. 

Noumper 47. Flight into Egypt. A. Caracci. A good old picture. Will please 
those who have a taste for the darkly mysterious. 

Number 48. Wild Turkeys. J.J. Aupuson. Superb. There is an expression 
of almost human dignity in the attitude of- the male, and the beauty of the 
plumage almost equals that of Nature. Shows minute study and skilful disposal 
of colours. 

Noumeer 50. Contemplation. Txos. Sutty. A dreamy, sweet conception. 

Numper 55. Portrait of a Polish Jew. Wasnineron Atuston. A striking 
sketch, but not equal to most of his productions. 

Numser 63. Misers. F. Bot. Expressive of mean passions, from which we 
instinctively shrink. 

Numeer 65. Portrait of an Artist. E. D. Marcuant. A very good head. 

Numper 74. Falls of Niagara. T. Core. Vain thought. Not even Core can 
approach the grandeur of such a scene. 
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Noumper 79. Portrait of an Italian Girl, from the original of Canrmacin1. H. P. 
Gray. Acharming youthful face, though somewhat deficient in character. 

Numper 86. Herodias. From Carto Doxic1, by Rorug. A lovely countenance. 
The Baptist’s head is indifferent. 

Numper 87. Portrait of CuanceLtor Matrnews. C. G. Tuompson. <An ex- 
cellent likeness. Painted with peculiar care and attention to particulars. 

Noumser 88. Holy Family. Van Baten. Altogether bad. 

Numper 90. Love and Innocence. M. J. p— Franca. A specimen of French 
mannerism, calculated to catch the eye, without touching the heart, or satisfying 
the cultivated taste. 

Numser 91. St. Cecilia, from Carto Dotct. Rotrue. Too much after the mo- 
dern Italian style. 

Numeer 99. Apples. Truly eatable—almost tangible. 

Number 102. Temptation of St. Anthony. Domenicnino. Horrible indeed. Do 
not envy the old master such imaginings. There is something great, however, in 
the expression of tranquil faith in the saint’s countenance. 

Numper 104. The Dejected Artist. E. Wuire. Possesses considerable merit. 

Numser 108. The Young Artist. T.M. Burnaam. A capital thing—a true 
touch of nature. <A quiet piece of drollery, refreshing to look upon. 

Number 111. Early Winter. T. Dovenry. A really cold picture. 

Numper 113. Indcian Captives. R. W. Were. A strikingly good painting. 
The soldier and log are admirable ; also, the melancholy figure of despair. 

Numer 114. Amsterdam Market, after original of G. Merzex. A very good 
scene of rustic life. A little too hard. 

Numper 115. Outlet of Seneca and Cayuga Lakes. Gro. Harvey. Too ambi- 
tious an attempt to paint the sun. Leave that to CLaupe and the imagination. 

Nomser 117. Portrait of Grenvitte Metten. W. H. Powerit. An expres- 
sive head. 

Numper 119. Landscape from Craupe. A. Ricuarpson. Very good ; brilliant, 
yet soft. The foliage not so successful. 

Numper 122. Holy Family. Lors. A shocking affair, violating all principles of 
good taste. 

Numser 123. Interior of a Gallery, exhibiting the Buildings and Monuments of 
Modern Rome. Pannini. A famous picture—a curious specimen of laborious art, 
very interesting to those familiar with the originals. Will bear a good deal of atten- 
tive observation, being finished with great minuteness. 

Numper 124. A Battle, from the original of PanpotepHo Rescunm. V.G. Avpv- 
son. An excellent thing of the Kind, generally a confused mixture of horrors and 
exaggerated attitudes. 

NumsBer 131 Queen Artemisia with her train at the tomb of her husband Mauso- 
leus. G. Marsietta. Too finical. 

Noumper 133. Landscape. Tuos. Doventy. An exceedingly beautiful picture. 
Soft, rich, and full of natural loveliness. 

There are many other paintings which might be commented upon, had we time 
and space ; but these are the most remarkable for their merits or demerits ; and 
we have judged more according to the first impression they have made, than by the 
strict rules of artistical criticism. 

There are besides many good engravings and busts, of various degrees of merit. 
Brackett, unfortunately, has not exhibited the best specimens of his skill. 
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Giovanni THOMPSON AND HISs Parnrines.—There is an opinion quite common 
among the scholars of our day, who either have not the capacity, or are too lazy to 
originate, that there is nothing new, brilliant, or great to be said. This opinion is 
patronized, too, we believe, by a class of modern authors, poets, and painters, very 
respectable in numbers, (an important consideration in the Republic of letters,) who 
find it much easier to quote or copy, than to create. This idea, in travelling from 
the elevated region of scholarship down to the mass of society, has lost its breadth 
and comprehensiveness, and appears there in a more specific form, like the vapor 
of the sky, that is moulded into drops as it falls to the earth; thus, it is quite 
fashionable to think that the spiritual climate of America is entirely unsuited to the 
growth of originative power—that the good genius of the nineteenth century finds 
Democracy very offensive to her early court education abroad—and that she prefers 
to pass her time in Old England, with the exception, perhaps, of a brief flight through 
France and Germany, just to escape the fogs that are said to obscure the English 
horizon occasionally. Briefly, then, there is a tribe in our city and country, called 
by various names—amateurs, connoisseurs, etc.—composed chiefly of persons who 
have not the capacity to appreciate, and artists that have not the power to produce, 
that think no picture or poem of true meaning, original structure, and genuine beau- 
ty, can be painted or sung in this unfortunate, forsaken land of America. (Some 
of the most generous, we believe, feel inclined to make an especial exception in 
favor of Cincinnati, so far as sculpture is concerned.) What is the cause of this 
melancholy uncongeniality, we have never yet heard preciseiy defined ; the chiefest 
influences enumerated, as we hear, are the sudden changes of the weather, the dan- 
gerous frequency of popular elections, and the commercial fanaticism of our people, 
causing an overbalanced patronage of Sign Painters, and a ruinous monopoly of 
literary qualifications for the writing of advertisements, and signing bills of ex- 
change. We have never believed these calamities quite as potent as their promul- 
gators, who think them to be all-sufficient. Indeed, our familiarity with Tuompson 
and his paintings, (reader! remember this was our text,) if there were no other 
and better protection, would have completely shielded us from the grasp of an ar- 
gument more finely diluted than the smallest homeopathic pills. And reader, we 
suggest, if you are infected with this fashionable heresy about America and her art- 
ists, make a pilgrimage speedily to the University, and there let your faith be kin- 
died anew ; there, on the easel of a man who has studied Nature, though he never 
strolled in the Vatican, an American who has thought and imagined for himself be- 
neath this glorious horizon of ours, without taking a trip in the British Queen across 
the ocean for inspiration, and who has found among the native models of this conti- 
nent, moulded and painted according to the most ancient and veritable rules of art, 
with reverence be it said, by God himself,—objects to imitate and idealize, ample as 
the multitudes that fill our cities, and group beneath our hills, various as the count- 
less shapes that human life and action give to form and feature, beautiful as the 
plastic hand of Nature can mould, as the breeze can paint, or the shadows of a di- 
vine sky can soften. 

Mr. Tuompson, though yet a very young man, and in the midst of his preparation, 
has painted some capital pictures. Eminently successful in those spheres of his pro- 
fession whereby art gives existence and reality to the ideas of genius—scientifie 
and graceful in the delineation of outline and form, great fertility in the resources 
of color, with a singular naturalness and completion of finish, he wields a pencil 
that is free, creative, and commanding. His portraits are already distinguished, 
and they stand in the parlors and cabinets of our city, shadowing the fairest, and 
humbling the proudest of their companions, whether the productions of native Ame- 
rican or foreign masters. There is a characteristic individuality stamped on all Mr. 
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Tuompson’s portraits ; this, we think, is peculiarly true of his female figures— 
though this may be our opinion because we have seen more of these than of his men. 
There is a life and grace in the place and position,—almost always painted in the 
midst of a scene of Nature, they have an independence, and are emancipated from 
formality and conventionalism. His women never seem as if they were looking in 
the mirror of their boudoir; nor his men, as if they were being measured for a coat, 
but rather as if they were actors in a more manly or beautiful function of humanity. 
The costume, when the fancy of the artist is unrestrained, is always tasteful and 
picturesque. The effect of the face is heightened by a truthful and natural idealiza- 
tion, which, without sacrificing resemblance, is the highest legitimate sphere in a 
portrait for the resources of imagination and the powers of genius. And thus from 
the scene, the drapery, and the ideal character of the expression, Mr. Thompson’s 
pictures all have a certain poetic existence, at once harmonizing with the peculiar 
attributes of the individual, and the high nature of woman. 

His paintings of men are equally successful and original, but we have not room 
to present any analysis of these, and can only speak of one or two in connection 
with his paintings from imagination and history. The greatest of these, in our esti- 
mation, are his portraits of Simmons, the poet and lec turer, a full-length figure of 
Chancellor Maruews, anda recent head of Prof. Da Ponte. You are met, as you 
enter his darkly-shadowed studio, by a group of forms ca lled forth from the past, by 
the potent hand of art wielding the wand of genius. They mingle in companionship 
with faces and images familiar to our memory and love. There, as if a shadow 
from his spirit rested on the canvass, is seen the head of Da Ponre: the affection- 
ate but aspiring eye, that restless and intense mouth, that impetuous and soaring 
cast of the head and features—all correspond to our cherished idea of the man. 
Here is the majestic form of CuancELLor Matuews, standing in his official robes, 
contemplating the triumph of his worth, ambition, and enthusiastic perseverance» 
the University itself. So truly does he stand before me, that | am a student again, 
and touch my cap as I pass. Next we meet the serene and angelic face of Beatrice, 
as she appeared in the sublime vision of Danre ;—she looking down from a star up- 
on the passion-filled poet in protection and sympathy,—his inspiration and his love, 
—the vital human chord that echoes his song in Heaven. The eye is radiant with 
the light of love, the lips are murmuring the song she hears, her bosom swells with 
a new prayer for the poet. And here we are onthe grim coast of Ireland ; the shag- 
gy rocks, lofty and broken, rise at one side, and the everlasting distance of the ocean 
opens beyond, until from its depths the eye reaches the morning sun, just rising. 
Here, amid the death and desolation of a finished battle, proud yet sorrowful, with 
a prayer on her lips, and revenge in her eye, stands alone on the shore the snowy 
maid Dar Tuuna. Her feet resting on the earth, wet with the blood of her lover, 
the tall spear and the lurid shield of the just-fallen in her hands. The dead around 
her, nothing that lives or can speak is near, save a wild bird, and the wild chanting 
waves of the ocean ;—there she stands, grand and graceful, pale as the snow on the 
cliff, her eyes burning with the love-agony that racks her bosom, seem as if they 
would fly to Heaven, the messengers of her soul for consolation. 

Finally, we come to the good genius of the place, La Preta: her face is up- 
turned, her hands across her bosom—the attitude of prayer, with a look so pure 
that it might dare to pierce the sphere beyond and meet the smile of her Father ; so 
full of religious tone that she surely belongs to heaven; and yet so human, that if 
the eye rested on the earth, and her lips spoke to man, she would be a fit companion 
for his destiny. She is the chief spirit of the sanctum of art, where she dwells ;— 
the sentiment and idea of her face are the inspiration of the artist ; such works, 
ti.at lead man to the best and the beautiful, are his highest ambition. 
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racy. 


All communications to be addressed to the Editors of the 
Iris, 647 Broadway. 


Trerms.—T wo dollars per annum, payable, in all cases, in 
advance, on delivery* of the first number. Three copies for 
five dollars. Single numbers twenty-five cents. 


To Postmasters.—“ A postmaster may enclose money ina 
letter to the publishers of a periodical to pay the subscription 
of a third person, and frank the letter, if written by himself.”— 
Postmaster General. 


I> Three sheets.----Postage, 4} cents ; over 100 miles, 74 cents. 
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